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NOTES 


Tue Upper House was ina conciliatory mood on Friday, 
when the Commons’ amendments to the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Parish Councils Bill were under considera- 
tion. In opening the discussion, the Duke of Devonshire 
invited the Lords to review their position and the 
measures as a whole. The House had two functions: to 
wit, the amendment of defective and the rejection of 
pernicious legislation. In the present instance expediency 
rather than principle was involved; so that insistence 
imperdling the measure were imprudent. Of course Separa- 
tion was a matter altogether different ; and, as an act of 
public duty similar to its overthrow might be required anon, 
the House should do naught to impair its strength. The 
Marquess of Salisbury feared that the canons thus laid down 
might be so interpreted as to deprive the Lords of their 
power of amendment. Still, he agreed with the 
main drift of the Duke’s remarks, and assented to 
the adoption of the Bill with certain imperfections on 
its head, leaving the remedy to future legislation. On 
the population limit the Marquess carried by 89 to 76 
votes a provision enabling a parish of more than two and 
less than five hundred inhabitants to declare that there 
should be no Council: a resolution which should have 
effect until rescinded. The Government did not divide the 
House on an ainendment whereby the Duke of Devonshire 
furnished an appeal to the Local Government Board 
against the compulsory acquisition of allotments. It was 
strongly opposed to the Duke’s proposals for the hiring of 
allotments, but they were nevertheless carried by 85 to 18. 
The Marquess of Salisbury moved that, in fixing com- 
pensation for land appropriated in this fashion, the 
arbitrators should consider the prospective damage to 
landlord and tenant alike; and, though the amendment 
was not agreeable to the Government, no division was 
taken. To the reinstatement of the Government’s own 
provisions concerning non-ecclesiastical charities, urged by 
the Marquess, uncompromising opposition was offered by 
the President of the Council, but none the less the amend- 
ment was effected by 72to 33. It was agreed, however, not 
to insist on the omission of the London Vestries from the 
measure. On the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
the term ‘ecclesiastical charity’ was so extended as to 
include any building erected at the entire cost of a 
particular denomination within forty years of the statute’s 
coming into force. 


In the Lords on Monday the President of the Council 
suggested that the House should adjourn during pleasure, 
so that later in the evening it might receive the Parish 
Councils Bill again from the Commons, and he also urged 
that the further amendments sent up should be considered 
next day. The Marquess of Salisbury objected to the 
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proposed arrangement, however, because it failed to allow 
sufficient time to examine carefully amendments of possible 
gravity. Consequently he moved that the House should 
not sit, except for legal business, till Wednesday, as by that 
day members would have had an opportunity of examiniug 
the point of the various alterations. The President of the 
Council, infected apparently with the ‘rushing’ policy 
which has been so much in vogue under the present 
Government, bad not the good sense to accede to the 
motion. It was of the utmost importance, he declared, 
that the Session should be brought to a close without 
further delay, the proper discharge of the functions of the 
House being, it would seem, a secondary matter in his 
estimation. Ona division, however, the motion was carried 
by 58 to 10 votes. The sitting was then suspended, and, 
on its resumption, the Parish Councils Bill was brought 
back from the Commons with further amendments, an 
adjournment being then effected in accordance with the 
decision of the House. 





Tue Commons, who had a formal sitting on Saturday, 
resumed work in earnest on Monday, when the Prime 
Minister informed Dr. MacGregor that the Government 
could not introduce a Bill to enable Scotland to manage 
her local affairs; though he recalled that it was pledged 
to bring under notice a plan for the more effective con- 
sideration of Scots measures by reference to a Grand 
Committee. On the Lords’ amendments to the Parish 
Councils Bill, the President of the Local Government 
Board moved disagreement with the alteration of the 
population limit, though he admitted the difference 
between the proposals to be inappreciable. Mr. Balfour, 
who regretted the Government's decision, remarked that 
the Lords ha.! 1. ot shown themselves anxious to force their 
opinions on the Commons, nor to afford excuse for the 
destruction of the measure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared with robustious emphasis that the 
Government could not possibly accept an amendment 
carried by a majority of thirteen, though the Cabinet 
escaped defeat the other night by a couple of votes. 
Since the Ministerialists disdained compromise, it scarce 
appeared to Mr, Chamberlain to be worth while to carry 
the controversy further, On a division the Item triumphed, 
the figures being 212 to 161 votes. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s amendment for an appeal to the Local Government 
Board was adopted without a division. Some opposition 
was offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
assimilation of the procedure in hiring to that in purchasing 
land, but the intelligence of the House was too much for 
him, an! he withdrew his motion. The Prime Minister 
objected to the reinstatement of the Government’s own 
proposals concerning the proportion of trustees on parochial 
charities elected by Parish Councils, and he was supported 
by 196 to 139. Other amendments having been disposed 
of, the House rose till Thursday. 
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Back to the Parish Councils Bill in the Lords on 
Wednesday, the President of the Council moved the 
abandonment of Lord Salisbury’s amendment concerning 
the population limit, and the Marquess, though he in- 
sisted not on the optional powers up to 500, moved that 
300, not 200, should be the lowest figure for the com- 
pulsory establishment of a Parish Council. The Govern- 
ment declined to accede to the proposal, and was supported 
by the Liberal Unionists, but the motion was nevertheless 
carried by 60 to 55 votes. On the procedure in acquiring 
land for allotments a batch of fresh amendments was 
alopted. The President of the Council accepted an 
amendment by the Marquess of Salisbury providing that 
any order of the Local Government Board overruling the 
decision of a County Council as to the sale of land for 
allotments should be submitted to Parliament. Provision 
was made for limiting to thirty-five years the term 
for the compulsory hiring of land for allotments. The 
Marquess of Salisbury moved a return to the Govern- 
ment’s original proposal concerning the trustees of 
parochial charities, but the President of the Council 
could not away with the scheme of the President of the 
Local Government Board. On a division, however, the 
amendment was carried by 83 to 51, though most of the 
Liberal Unionists again voted with the Government. 
The threat of the President of the Council that insistance 
on the amendment securing separate meetings on the 
London Vestries for ecclesiastical purposes would endanger 
the Bill led to its deletion. It was agreed that any 
building erected with denominational funds within forty 
years prior to the passing of the measure should be 
covered by the term ‘ecclesiastical charity. It was 
stated by the President of the Council that the Govern- 
ment intended to take no notice of the Lords’ message to 
the Commons concerning betterment. The Marquess of 
Salisbury thought the Prime Minister had acted with some 
discourtesy in the matter. On this the President of the 
Council remarked that he knew from the outset the 
message was futile, and that he was not astonished at the 
treatment it had received. 





On Thursday the Lords’ sitting was formal, but there 
was a large muster in the Commons, as the Prime Minister 
presented his declaration against the Peers, which proved 
to be ‘ sound and fury signifying nothing.’ The Lords had 
made two changes in the Parish Councils Bill which the 
Government could not incorporate permanently in the law 
of the country nor place beyond the reach of future amend- 
ment. In the opinion of the Cabinet the process of sending 
and re-sending Bills between the two Houses had gone on 
long enough, and could not be continued without loss of 
dignity to both. The choice lay between rejection of the 
Lords’ amendments with the abandonment of the measure, 
or their acceptance under protest with the intention of 
reversing and effacing them at the earliest opportunity. 
Of course the latter was the course adopted, for neither 
he nor his colleagues bad done anything, he declared, to 
accentuate the crisis between Lords and Commons, _ Still, 
the controversy between the elected Assembly and the 
nominated, once raised, must go forward to the issue. 
The Commons could pronounce no judgment being itself 
a party to the case, though the Government was frankly, 
fully, and finally on its side, but there remained the great 
tribunal of the nation—whose decision he has studiously 
avoided. Mr. Balfour commended the Prime Minister's 
acceptance of the Lords’ amendments, and noted the 
declaration of war against the Peers, who looked forward 
without dismay to the result of the conflict. On one 
point the extreme Radicals forced a division, and were 
beaten by 273 to 37 votes, 
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Tue Marquess of Salisbury, while deeming it un- 
necessary to notice Sir William Harcourt’s misrepre- 
sentations, has taken the trouble to explain to a corres- 
pondent that none of the Conservative party desires to 
prevent poor people from having land to work on for 
themselves. On the contrary the Parish Councils Bill js 
esteemed a desirable measire in so far as it is like to arrest 
the rural exodus, though its operations cannot be permitted 
to injure landlord and farmer. Lord Cross, speaking at 
Pembroke, showed that the Lords had maintained British 
freedom against modern Radicalism, and pleaded for an 
efficient Navy. The Irish Secretary, in visiting the South, 
had so many unpleasant reminders of broken promises at 
Cork that it was small wonder he congratulated himself 
upon immunity from political talk at Queenstown, where 
he freely said all he was expected to say. Mr. Justice 
O'Brien, in discharging the grand jury at Clare Assizes, 
commented on the refusal to convict agrarian offenders, 
and declared that the attempt to try such cases resulted 
in nothing short of open contempt of the law. Sir George 
Trevelyan, who was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the London Reform Union, dilated on 
the beauties of self-government for London, and sang 
the praises of the County Council, while Mr, Benn, Mr, 
Naoroji, and Mr. Haldane echoed his sentiments. The 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades’ Union Congress 
has issued a manifesto denouncing the Lords, who, in the 
terms of this precious document had rendered the 
Employers’ Liability Bill ‘entirely worthless’ by insisting 
upon contracting-out. It is arranged to hold what is 
grandiloquently styled a ‘ National Labour Conference’ on 
the 17th, and a Hyde Park Demonstration on the following 
day, 

AN important correspondence on the national defences 
appeared in Thursday's papers. It was signed by Sir 
Charles Dilke, Sir George Chesney, Mr. Arnold Forster, 
and Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, and addressed to Mr, Glad- 
stone, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
The two last have replied, stating their general agreement 
with the views laid down ; the answers of the chiefs are 
still to seek. In brief the writers urge that our system of 
defence is never considered as a whole. The system of 
administration by departments results in a squandering of 
money and general alarm. They advocate the creation of 
an office specially responsible for the consideration of 
war as a whole, and embracing the functions both of the 
Navy and the Army, To secure that end they suggest 
the amalgamation, with the consent of Parliament, of 
the Secretaryship for War and the First Lordship of the 
Admiralty. They further desire that the Cabinet should 
select from each service an officer of tried judgment, to 
be at once the responsible adviser and principal executive. 
The whole paper is admirably reasoned, particularly on 
the point that these officers should stand or fall by their 
opinions, Also, as The Times remarks, this fixing of 
responsibility would bring all reforms in its train, and 
the first would be the clearing out of the War Office. 
The weak point in the scheme is that the Minister of 
Defence would be entrusted with tremendous power, and 
yet he might be pitchforked into the post to serve political 


necessities, 


Tue centre of interest on the perturbed continent has 
been shifted to the banks of the Gambia where the very 
impetuosity of valour has lost Britain some brave sons. 
It was necessary to send a punitive expedition against 
Fodi-Silah, a noted slave-hunter, who has been swaggering 
into British and French territory in West Africa in 
impudent fashion, The task was assigned to a party of 
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bluejackets and marines from the warships on the station 
and to a section of the West India Regiment, With 
characteristic dash the men from the ships carried a couple 
of stockaded villages before the soldiery had time to join 
them. On the way back to the boats, however, they fell 
into a trap set by the wily slaver, and though they fought 
with the utmost bravery, they sustained heavy loss : three 
lieutenants and fourteen men were killed and five officers 
and forty men wounded. The enemy, emboldened by 
their success, afterwards crossed the border of British 
Combo, near Sabajee, and in broad daylight attacked 
Colonel Corbet, who had but a small detachment of 
marines and half a company of the West India Regiment. 
It was a desperate struggle, by a hundred all told against 
some two thousand ; but, happily, earthworks had been 
thrown up in anticipation of an onslaught, and, after two 
hours’ hard fighting, our arms were victorious, while they 
escaped without any casualty beyond the disablement of 
three men. The unrest among the natives is producing 
considerable anxiety, and fears are entertained that Mousa- 
Moula, a chief with a following of five thousand warriors, 
will join Fodi-Silah. Precautions against surprise are 
taking in Bathurst, where some alarm is felt among the 
inhabitants, though the War Office avows there is no 
ground for anything of the kind. And meantime, rein- 
foreements are hastening to the Gambia, where the 
punishment of the slave-hunter must afford an object- 
lesson of the dangers of provoking Britain’s wrath. 





Tue Sultan has been exceeding gracious to the Khedive 
of late, but all who know their Egypt recall that Ismail 
was loaded with favours on the eve of his deposition, and 
they sagely argue that what has happened may happen. In 
the meantime, Abbas appears conscious that he has com- 
mitted a serious blunder, and seems anxious to retrieve it 
as far as possible. The Sultan of Morocco has been con- 
vinced at last that Oriental diplomacy n> longer avails in 
evading the Spanish demands, and the chances are that 
he will pay the indemnity without more ado, Com- 
mandant Joffre has received the thanks of the French 
Cabinet for his management of the operations near 
Timbuctoo : and every assurance is furnished that there 
is no further cause for anxiety, though it were hard, in- 
deed, to affirm that the incident is closed. The Chanler 
Expedition in East Africa had the worst of bad 
luck, and there is considerable doubt if the leader has 
made the Borana country, which was his objective. 
Some fifteen seekers after Utopia have started for East 
Africa, as the pioneer expedition of the Freeland Colony, 
The Matabeleland settlement proceeds apace; and if you 
believe the telegraphic despatches, the natives are beating 
their spears into pruning-hooks, while the colonists are 
daily finding new reefs bearing visible gold. Of the 
wealth of our latest colony there can be no doubt, but 
statements of this kind must be taken with a grain of 
salt, in the meantime at least, when various syndicates 
are in process of formation. The rumours concerning 
Lobengula are still contradictory, for while one authority 
declares him dead and buried, another avers that he is 
not only alive but has a considerable following —which, to 
put it mildly, is extremely improbable, 

Tue debate in the German Reichstag on the com- 
mercial treaty with Russia has been most interesting, 
and though the result is still doubtful Count von 
Caprivi stands to win. The Kaiser is working 
energetically on his behalf, notably at a Parliamentary 
dinner given by the Secretary for the Home Office, 
Herr von Botticher, in which he expressed his con- 
viction that the measure would pass. Count Wiebach 
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led the onslaught for the Agrarians, and he was 
answered by Baron von Marschall on behalf of the 
Government. On Tuesday the Chancellor took up his 
parable, and gave an emphatic denial to the rumours 
of Ministerial dissensions; moreover, the treaty had 
been opposed both by the Prussian Ministry and 
the Federal Council. He laid stress upon the 
political significance of the arrangement as a guarantee 
for the continuance of peace, since commercial antagonism 
implied diplomatic friction. Also, he spoke some straight 
words to the Agrarians, who have succeeded in setting the 
East at variance with the West, the large landowners with 
the small, and agriculture with industry. Altogether the 
speech seems to have been most pertinent, especially when 
the Court pointedly referred to the Kaiser as ‘ the architect 
of the work.’ And on Thursday, after an impassioned 
harangue from Herr Richter, Dr. Lieber announced that 
the Centre was to be ‘ squared’ by the abolition of cheap 
railway rates. Meanwhile 7he Times correspondent at 
St. Petersburg announces that the Russian merchants are 
anxious to secure bounties from the Government in order 
to compensate German competition, and that they have 
begun an agitation to that end. 





Tue American give-and-take Tariff Bill—(give to the 
Democrats and take from other parties)—is hanging fire 
in the Senate Caucus, It was only got through the House 
of Representatives by adroitly playing off one State against 
another, with the object of retaining the balance of 
Democratic votes, but the Cleveland party find it more 
difficult to conciliate the horse-leeches of bossdom in the 
Senate. The Wilson Bill was alleged to be a Tariff 
Reform measure. As a matter of fact, it is McKinleyism 
under a new name. The cause of the present deadlock in 
the Senate has nothing to do with what duties shall be 
removed, but the vital problem of what protection (for 
Democratic votes) shall be given. We are told that de- 
mands are made from Alabama for protection in coal, that 
Louisiana wants a heavy duty in sugar; Ohio woolgrowers 
will revolt unless protected, and New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland are crying aloud for duties on their indus- 
tries. Unless all these demands are granted ‘the 
Democratic party will be ruined in those States, and will 
lose its control of Congress, and also the next Presidential 
election.’ It is thus frankly admitted that the Bill has 
nothing to do with fiscal questions, or the economic con- 
dition of the country: it is simply a protective measure 
for Democratic votes. 





Mavime Pavey died suddenly and sadly on Wednesday 
morning at Sheffield, after an evening of singular and 
triumphant excitement. She had just finished an encore, 
‘On the banks of Allan Water,’ and after singing the 
words ‘there a corpse lay she,’ she was compelled to 
retreat from the platform in a fainting condition, from 
which she never recovered, She died from paralysis of 
the brain, brought on by over-excitement. She was, to 
recite her panegyric, a great singer only upon certain 
occasions; when she touched her best moments her 
quality was more than noble; it was rich and splendidly 
mellow; and it was, unfortunately, on account of this 
very quality that she often proved, in her less stately 
moments, decidedly unpleasing. Of late this less 
interesting manner has been more apparent than before ; 
but it is a little pathetic to note that she seems to have 
recovered her earlier and greater quality shortly before 
her death. 
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THE END OF THEM 


N the afternoon of Thursday Mr. Gladstone made 
an important speech in the House of Commons. 
He accepted certain of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Parish Councils Bill—for otherwise he must have 
slain the measure, and there would have been ieft him 
absolutely nothing to show for the longest and the 
most fatuous session on record. But, acting, no doubt, 
upon strong compulsion, and with a view to an 
¢flective last appearance, he denounced the authors of 
those amendments in quite vigorous terms, and talked 
about a final appeal against them to the nation as 
confidently as though he really believed in what he 
said. Having thus vindicated himself, and delivered 
yet another assault upon the ancient Constitution 
he has ever worked so hard to bring into con- 
tempt, he went into the lobby, and voted as it 
were against himself. And in a very few hours 
The Pall Mail Gazette, following up that ‘disgraceful 
fabrication’ (so The Standard called it) of a month 
ago, was able to announce, in a special edition, that 
his resignation was practically accomplished: that 
it will be tendered to Her Majesty to-day, and that on 
Monday Lord Rosebery will be sent for, and asked to 
reign in his stead. The news surprises nobody, for, as 
we said last week, what else was left him todo? But 
it is none the less momentous for that: for, the truth 
is, its confirmation means that, as a party, the Glad- 
stonians have ceased to exist, and that the course of 
English politics is changed. 

Of the reconstruction, or the consolidation, which 
must take place on one side, we need say nothing now. 
But on the other it is obvious that the Gladstonian 
party is, chiefly—-Mr. Gladstone. It has, on paper, 
an effect of being something more, even as in the 
lobbies it contrives to pass itself off as a genuine 
working majority. But to analyse its composition is 
to See that it is not so much a party as a congeries 
of gangs, each inspired by the hope of one or other 
sort of plunder, and all moved to obedience and the 
achievement of this object and that by the consciousness 
that Mr. Gladstone is the one man living who can give 
them what they want. He is very old and venerable ; 
these many years his name has been one to conjure 
with; his repute for character, for genius, for good 
intentions has come to be a governing convention 
in politics; and, inasmuch as he has ever done his 
utmost to identify himself with the interests of the 
unlettered mob, and can therefore count more noses at 
his back than any living Englishman, a party which he 
is supposed to lead may look, if it do but play its cards 
and arrange its votes with tact and skill, for anything 
it likes to ask, from the ruin of an Empire downwards. 

‘That, however, is all over now. Mr. Gladstone is 
unique, or it could never have been at all; and the 
unique thing once removed, it cannot be possible again. 
Mr. Gladstone would swallow anything—as matter of 
fact did swallow everything ; and his years, his appear- 
ance, his legend, his habit of reading the lessons at 
Hawarden, made his achievements seem not only respect- 
able, but exemplary and noble. Which of his lieutenants 
can equal him in this respect? Sir William Har- 
court? As we know, there is no conviction that he 
could not hold; there is no set of opinions that he 
could not assimilate. But the difference between Sir 
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William and his late revered leader is the difference 
between a professional sword-swallower and (let us say) 
the bishop who should take to swallowing swords in 
the interests of the Church, and because he felt that 
he could the better persuade not only the clergy of his 
diocese but also humanity at large that sword-swallow- 
ing is the sole virtue whose pursuit is werthy the 
new-style Christian. Sir William Harcourt might live 
to be ten times eighty-five ; yet nobody would ever 
think of him like that. 

And Lord Rosebery’ ‘The alternative is prepos- 
terous. What the Gladstonian Party want is a leader 
who will lead as he is told. And is Lord Rosebery 
that stamp of man? Does he see eye to eye with 
Mr. Redmond on the question of Daly and Co. ? with 
Messrs. Morley and ‘Tl. Healy on Home Rule? with 
Messrs, Stuart Rendel and ‘IT. Ellis on Welsh Land 
and the English Church in Wales ? with John Burns 
and Co, (Limited) on the British Workman's privilege 
of contracting-out ’ with Padgett M.P., on the 
English in India? and with the Little-Moglanders 
in general on the fact that England must, and will, 
fulfil her destiny at any hazard to herself, and at any 
cost to the world? Of course he does not. And, these 
two alone being profitable in Mr. Gladstone's place, 
it follows that, Mr. Gladstone having withdrawn his 
legend and temperament—what is left of it—from the 
market, the Gladstonian party ceases to exist, and is 
revealed to the world for an alliance for the purposes 
of plunder whose opportunity is gone and done. 


HOW NOT TO OPPOSE 


Hi}. Conservative Party has other and more en- 
couraging matters to perpend : so for the moment 

it may possibly continue to think little, or not at all, of 
the quality of such opposition as it has offered to the 
Parish Councils Bill. The temptation to give its 
attention to something else is naturally great, for that 
quality has been by no means good. It is open to the 
Conservatives to plead that, as regards this thing, they 
were not their own masters but the servants of 
the Unionist alliance; and it is a fact that their 
compulsion to consult the wishes of the Opposition 
second wing has unquestionably been a_ pretty 
heavy burden on them. It is hard to manage a fight 
when an indispensable ally throws you over: as 
last week the Duke of Devonshire threw over Lord 
Salisbury. The Duke, indeed, was in a fine surrender- 
ing humour, for he gave away, not only his Conservative 
friends but, the House to which he belongs into the 
bargain. For what amount of opposition, then, could 
he be trusted in case he were prepared to act consist- 
ently on the rule himself laid down when the Parish 
Councils Bill came back from the Lower House’ He 
maintained that the Upper House must in no 
wise stand to its own amendments, if once they 
are rejected by the Lower—unless it is very sure 
of outside support! Interpreted in plain English, 
what this means is, that the Lords shall have no 
manner of opinion and no sort of courage in 
opposition. And an Upper House which will not face 
the Commons except in these rare cases wherein a 
majority in the Commons does not dare to face 
a General Election, would have renounced _ its 
independence, and have become what the Radical, 
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affecting to contemn, is careful to call it—a 
superfluity and a show. 

Itisa theory which would better become the brilliant 
editor of J'ruth than the Duke of Devonshire ; but, for 
all that, it is implicitly accepted by the Liberal 
Unionists in both Commons and Lords, and their 
defection on the point has visibly damped the ardour 
of their allies, which by the way is not, unhap- 
pily, a difficult thing to do. ‘The course of the 
Opposition to the Bill in its later stages may fairly 
enough be said to have been something like this. 
The Commons have left the Lords to amend; and the 
Lords have been frightened by the scant support they 
yot from the Commons; and between the two 
effective opposition has well nigh disappeared. You 
hear, indeed, that the Government has surrendered 
this or the other point, as you hear that the attempt 
to bully the Upper House has broken down. But turn 
from these encouraging generalisations, and consider 
what it is that the Ministry has surrendered; you 
find it to be painfully little. It has not given up the 
London Clauses, nor has it even been seriously asked to 
do so. From the Commons there came no demand to 
this effect at all. When, at the last moment and after 
a good deal of egging on, the Lords did actually pro- 
pose to exempt the capital from the operation of the 
Bill, the Ministry would not hear of their amendment ; 
and either the Conservatives said nothing, or they did 
worse, and put up Mr. Goschen to confess, ineptly 
and piteously, that they dare not help, for that 
there was a look about this Clause as of an 
extension of the suffrage, and where that is 
the Conservative is ‘timid. ‘Timid’ is Mr. Goschen’s 
own, and we do not complain of his choice of language. 
What we do complain of is, not that he told the truth 
but, that the truth he told is a discreditable truth 
to tell. Face your Conservative with the charge that 
he will not ‘ trust the people, and the heart goes out of 
him. Now, the whole case against the Parish Councils 
Bill lies just in this: that we cannot trust the people 
who do not pay rates to the people who do; nor the 
people who have no land and want some with power to 
take from the people who have ; nor the people who are 
Dissenters and hate the Church to deal fairly with 
Church charities. If you dare not show your 
real reason for opposing, whether by word or deed, 
your opposition is bound to collapse, and, be it observed, 
to collapse by your own fault. The latter-day Con- 
servative, indeed, appears to have forgotten, or to have 
resolved to ignore, a certain everlasting and un- 
changing truth: that an extreme probability that 
opposition will fail does not relieve from the obligation 
to oppose. He is so far from realising this that his 
rule is to see how much he can surrender in the hope of 
his surrender’s serving as an inducement to the other 
side to ask no more. Now, as soon as a man, or a party, 
is on that course, that man, or that party, is on the 
way to the abandonment of everything he or it may 
have; and the moment of that abandonment will be 
fixed, for both, by the other side. 

No better instance could well be asked than the 
miserable whittling-down of the amendments to the 
Parish Councils Bill. This has gone, and that has 
gone, till nothing is left but an attempted check on the 
confiscation of private lands and on the spoliation of 
Church Charities ; for nobody, it is presumed, attaches 
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any importance whatsoever to the limiting of a parish 
population to three hundred instead of two. We say 
‘attempted check’ advisedly ; for in the first case that 
is all it is, ‘Toe earth-hunger of a Parish Council 
is to be soothed by an appeal to the County Council 
with a further appeal to the Local Government Board, 
which in its turn must report to Parliament ! When it 
is reflected that the County Council may be elected by 
the same kind of majority as the other one, and that 
the Local Government Board will receive its orders 
from the majority in the Commons, which again may 
be as the majority of the Parish Council, the guarantee 
appears but poor. It may delay, but how and to what 
extent can it prove a defence? Since Thursday night 
in the Commons, the Church Charities are better 
protected. But even that is little enough. 

lor the rest, the reception of Lord Belper’s amend- 
ment is but too significant of our present state. That 
amendment leaves it optional on the part of the Parish 
Council to appoint a majority of trustees; the Bill 
itself makes such appointment compulsory; and the 
effect of Lord Belper’s ‘compromise’ would be to 
permit the Dissenters, wherever they command a 
majority, to take the fullest advantage of the fact. 
In other words, that is, all the mischief which the Bill 
provided against may—and will—be done: for it is 
obvious that where the Dissenters are in a minority the 
Church has nothing to fear. Yet this precious piece 
of tinkering has been generally opposed, and it may 
here be quoted as a final type of the ‘compromise,’ as 
we understand it on one side: namely, a_ trifling 
change in the form for us, and the surrender of all 
the substance for (and to) the enemy, 


THE NEW CHAUCER 


N R. SKEAT, to whom all students of English, 
whether general or particular, are everlastingly 
indebted, has crowned his achievement by issuing the 
first volume—one of six—of what promises to be the 
(dition définitive of The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press). The format is, perhaps, a 
little commonplace: one would have wished a more 
distinguished page, a less obvious ordinariness of paper 
and type. But in Chaucer, after all, the text’s the 
thing; and now that Mr. Skeat, after years of examina- 
tion and collation and analysis, has set that right, 
there is no reason why an artist-printer should not 
arise‘and build his Chaucer the monument he merits, as 
Caxton did long hundreds of years ago. Here, in the 
meantime, is a Chaucer as complete as existing scholar- 
ship can make it: which is as much as to say as here 
is the best edition of Chaucer ever printed ; an edition, 
that is, whereon the ‘ first warbler’ himself might surely 
look with pride. And for that there is no man that 
reads English but should be eternally grateful first of 
all to Mr. Skeat, and after to the Clarendon Press. In 
this matter, many scholars and many printers have done 
virtuously ; but these twain have excelled them all. 
‘There are rumours—credible rumours—of a sort of 
Wardour Street issue of this master-poet : an issue which 
shall make his achievement the excuse for a piece of bric- 
d-brac : anissue which shall be as choice, deliberate, and 
glaring an example of the sham antique as affectation, 
or a mistaken theory of art, is ever like to accomplish. 
And there is every probability, one fears, that to be 
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saddled with such a burden of wrong-headedness is of a 
piece with Chaucer’s destiny. From the first that 
destiny has been to be misinterpreted. Hustache Des- 
champs, as quoted by Mr. Skeat, appears to have had 
the greatest admiration for his Chaucer; but even to 
Eustache Deschamps he is especially a ‘ noble transla- 
teur. His best pupils, as Henryson and Dunbar, 
remained unread for centuries, and are not much read 
even now. ‘There were always plenty to admire and 
edit and transcribe him; but the most of these were 
content to credit him with the authorship of a parcel 
of tediousness with whose production he had naught to 
do, and whose ascription to himself he would have 
regarded with immitigable disdain. He was imitated 
by ingenious persons who had not the faintest conception 
of his methods. He was ‘translated, much as Bottom 
was, by other ingenious persons, who divined so little of 
his exquisite accomplishment, knew so little of the 
medium he worked in, that they believed themselves— 
really !—to be getting his iambics to the right heroic 
amble. Is Artemus Ward, admitting that Chaucer was a 
man of genius, but complaining that he couldn't spell, 
so very much more ridiculous in effect than Dryden— 
Dryden, who knew French, and was himself an admirable 
metrist—admitting that Chaucer was a most admir- 
able poet, but complaining that his verses wouldn't 
scan? And Pope, with his nauseous vulgarisings of 
this thing and of that—were it not fair to say of him 
that he could never have f’/t his Chaucer, even had that 
fine mechanick ear of his been educated to a sense of 
the right Chaucerian music and an understanding of 
the principles whereon it was composed? Again, there 
is Tennyson, himself a rare and most judicious crafts- 
man ; yet, having an eye to that ‘first warbler’ of his 
which greets you in the Dream of Fair Women, may it 
not be legitimate to insist that, at the time of writing, 
the half of Chaucer had not been told to him? Surely 
‘to warble” means to jargon, to sing without art, as 
thrushes do and waggoners once did. But if anything 
at all be certain about ‘ the morning star of song, it is 
that his art was nothing if not self-conscious, his 
rhythmical sense most delicate, his metrical resource 
unlimited in range, his metrical results incomparably 
varied in effect. Indeed, it is arguable (at least) that, 
by virtue alike of his accomplishment in words and his 
extraordinary faculty of selection and arrangement, he 
was not only the first great English poet, but also the 
completest and most singular artist in all the round of 
English poetry. ‘There is every reason to believe that 
‘fennyson knew better; yet it is certain that he called 
him ‘warbler’—him the poet of Anelida and false 
Arcite, the singer of The Compleynt of Mars !—him 
the fellow of Shakespeare, the artist in character, 
and of Milton, the artist in words! ‘There is 
every reason to hold that no man has a truer love of 
him than Mr. William Morris. But to be misread is 
Chaucer’s destiny ; and as Spenser mistook him for a 
well of English undefiled, and as Tennyson miscalled 
him ‘warbler, it is entirely in keeping with his 
convention that, being the sanest of humorists, the 
wholesomest of men, and the most buxom and the most 
humane of poets, he should presently be printed at the 
Kelmscott Press, in an old-time shape, with decorative 
effects in extremely modern Gothic, and _ illustrations 
designed and done to the praise and glory of the 
perturbed mind in the anemic and joyless body. 
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‘That day, however, is yet far off; and when it comes 
it will afflict not many, seeing that its gift is only for 
them that have much money and very little to do with 
it. Suffice it for now that here is Mr. Skeat’s first 
volume ; that the five others will be ready in the course 
of the current year; and that, when all six are out, we 
shall have such an edition of Chaucer as only the ripest 
scholarship, the most patient effort, and the most 
ungrudging worship could have achieved. 


‘LITTLE PAUL’ 


N Monday the Coroner’s jury had not much 
difficulty in agreeing to the cause of Bourdin’s 
death, and Mr. Carttar, with praiseworthy promptitude, 
interpreted their verdict as one of felo de se. ‘Yo the 
sane intelligence, indeed, Colonel Majendie’s evidence 
left no reasonable doubt on the point. In any case the 
dead miscreant was in unlawful possession of an ex- 
plosive, and there is a presumption—a presumption 
amounting practically to proof—that his intent was 
highly criminal. The inept theory, that he meant to 
dissemble nis bomb, and that an accidental stumble did 
the rest, and dissembled him in its stead, was contra- 
dicted both by the appearance of the ground, and by the 
character of the wretch’s wounds. It is clear that he 
had the bomb ready for immediate use—and that against 
the Observatory—when his wickedness recoiled upon his 
own pate. As to the exact nature of the ingredients, 
Colonel Majendie was commendably silent, though he 
explained that the igniting agent was sulphuric acid. 
Through either ignorance or nervousness Bourdin 
applied this chemical a few moments too soon; and 
was instantly lost to the cause. Also, if further proof 
be needed, there is the statement of the tram-con- 
ductor that, on arriving at the terminus, Bourdin 
found that he had overshot his mark. He had care- 
fully viewed the ground, he had made his preparations, 
and he failed merely because his sin found him out, and 
made an end of him. 

‘The point to note is that the finding of the jury had 
been anticipated by all especially concerned in the 
business, It was forecast by The Times correspondent ; 
it was predicted in the Commons by Mr. Darling. 
Under the circumstances the Home Secretary's course 
lay plain before him: namely, to refuse the surrender 
of Bourdin’s body, and to have it secretly and uncere- 
moniously interred. Yet he pretended want of powers, 
and went off on the wretched quibble that the corpse 
could not be kept above ground until the inquest was 
over. It was the rankest pedantry; for Anarchism cannot 
be fought with the almanac and red tape, and, if Bourdin 
could not be pickled, at least some dung-heap might 
have served, Also, in any case the Home Secretary 
need not have gone out of his way to invest the funeral 
with publicity. Not the slightest excuse can be alleged 
for permitting the change from Shooter's Hill to East 
l'inchley. ‘Three days before, Mr. Asquith had solemnly 
declared from his place that he knew nothing of any 
proposed demonstration; and, being undeceived, he set 
himself not to forbid the display, but dodge it. Be it 
admitted that if the mangled remains had to be con- 
veyed through the streets at all, the arrangements of 
the police were extremely creditable. By changing the 
route they prevented the hearse from being wrecked at 
the same time that they bamboozled the contingent of 
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‘comrades’ from Fitzroy Square, and stopped the 
idiot Quinn from delivering an oration over the 


would-be wholesale murderer's grave. Still, the under- 
taker was somehow allowed to hold a most disgusting 
lying-in-state : that is, to commit an offence he ought 
t» be prosecuted for in the interests of public morality. 
Again, there were scuffles not only in Fitzroy Square, 
but also at the St. Pancras Cemetery, and in both cases 
the innocent, and not the guilty, suffered. It is a gross 
travesty of justice that medical students should be fined 
for obstruction, while Anarchists are escorted like royal 
personages. Also, 7'he Times correspondent (whose 
articles have throughout made the most excellent read- 
ing) records that the protection of Quinn from an 
indignant crowd must have seriously disturbed the 
mourners gathered round the grave (may be) of some 
poor child. ‘Thus, it were hard to conceive a worse 
outrage than clever Mr. Asquith inflicted upon a 
number of unhappy people collected for the most 
solemn ceremony that a lifetime can witness. But 
London at large has reason to resent the spectacle of 
an Anarchist assassin conveyed through public thorough- 
fares under a guard for which the public will have to 
pay. The Commons may make the ‘ Anarchists’ 
Friend —(most certainly he saved the skins of lots of 
them on Friday last)—to smart when the Kstimates 
come on: the electorate, if it be so minded, may record 
its sentiment in more decisive terms. 

It is hopeless to look for anything from the Home 
Office ; but the police, who are not wholly given over 
to pragmatic inefficiency, must be made to understand 
that their responsibilities have not ceased with this 
bloodless atonement. ‘The evidence at the inquest gave 
a clue to important possibilities in the matter of arrests, 
and these should be tested without the least delay. The 
receipts for the preparation of explosives found on 
Bourdin’s body point unmistakably to the existence 
of some skilled miscreant who is in the habit of supply- 
ing the means of murder and ruin. Further, the con- 
struction of the bomb appears, according to Colonel 
Majendie, to have been peculiar, and thereby the place 
of manufacture may be indicated, together with 
docuit (for ficit probably lies in Finchley Cemetery). 
More: the story of Bourdin’s brother suggests the 
somewhat obvious reflection that it is easy to tap 
the source whence Windmill Street derives its funds. 
‘Little Paul, for thus was he known to his intimates, 
was nominally a tailor at 453. a week. Yet he spent 
his time, as the Duke of Westminster might, in excur- 
sions to Paris and New York; he could lend his land- 
lord £20, and die with £15 in his purse. Surely a 
detective need not be a Vautrin or a Lecoq to unravel 
the mystery of this antinomian opulence? Observe 
that Henri Bourdin and Ernest Delbecq can be 
obliged, under the Explosives Act, to give over that 
absolutely incredible ignorance which they aired for the 
benefit of the jury. ‘They can be examined on oath, 
and compelled to make answers incriminating them- 
selves, ‘The apparent depths of this villainy must be 
plumbed, and though its agent has gone to his account, 
the originators must be laid by the heels. It is a pity, 
of course, that the law has not yet made conspiracy to 
Anarchism a hanging matter; but the maximum sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life should be dealt forth 
with impartial severity. lor the polity cannot be 
expected to endure the present system of keeping up a 
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nest of crack-brained scoundrelism on the off-chance 
that its fledgelings will be kind enough to execute auto- 
matic justice upon their own squalid persons. Scotland 
Yard must take action, and that promptly; or 
Anarchism will have to be treated by methods far too 
rude to be approved by Scotland Yard, 


DOGBERRY AND VERGES, L.C.C. 


IIE. London County Council in its infinite lack of 
wisdom has practically decided to add a penny- 
farthing to a rate already well nigh too grievous to be 
borne. It is the Finance Committee which authorises 
that estimate, and will recommend that increase; and 
the Council rarely reverses its Committees’ decisions 
unless the Committees, for love of change, have deviated 
into common sense. So that next year the house- 
holder will have the privilege of paying fourteen pence- 
farthing, in the pound in order that a little talkative 
club of Dogberries, leavened with base, mechanic voting 
things like Verges, may misrule and mismanage London 
town in the interest of electioneering deals. Again and 
again we have reminded the ratepayers of London that 
they have only themselves to blame. If they had chosen 
to vote at the last election, the Progressives would have 
been as scanty a handéful ‘as the Moderates are now. 
London ‘returns a ‘Tory majority to Parliament and 
there is no reason why she should not return a 
Moderate majority to the County Council. The im- 
position of this new blackmail, however, may induce 
her ratepayers to take counsel with themselves, and con- 
sider if the so-called services of Mr. Sidney Webb and 
Mr. J. Williams Benn are worth a steady increase in the 
cost of living. True, this Council is neither so ridiculous 
nor yet so malicious as the last, and it has done one or 
two things which have made life more tolerable to the 
average man. But its sanity (comparative) has been 
dictated by a particularly subtle policy: also, where 
its predecessor chattered and boasted, it has gone 
quietly about its mischief. 

And now for the first objection which will be taken 
to our figures: Mr. Spicer, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, says that the sum paid out of the Probate 
Duty in relief of local taxation has fallen off this year. 
‘That is true, but Mr. Spicer has a conveniently short 
memory. Save for Mr. Goschen’s last two budgets, 
which yielded him an unexpectedly large sum, the rate 
would now have been fifteenpence, or more. And the 
failure of the Probate Duties represents nothing like a 
penny in the pound : for some of the increased expendi- 
ture must be charged to ‘the debt, the main drainage 
schemes, parks, fire-brigade, office staff, and other 
services. Against the improvements in the drainage 
system we have nothing to say. But we have often 
maintained that the Council saves appearances by 
reckless borrowing, and now the interest on its 
funded debt is becoming a difficult problem. If 
more money’ has been spent on the Fire Brigade, it 
has not gone in boots and overcoats for the 
men, nor in moderately lasting hose; the Council's 
offices are overstaffed with decorative clerks ; the charge 
for ‘other services” includes extravagant fees to Parlia- 
mentary barristers, chiefly spent in opposing useful 
private Bills. ‘The complete estimate will also show 
how much has been spent upon the new Works Depart- 
ment, whieh was to have saved so much money. Now, it 
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would be absurd, and worse than absurd, to deny that 
even the Progressive Party is working in its own blind 
fashion towards the improvement of London, But its 
travailings have brought forth the sorriest, meanest 
results at the greatest, or nearly the greatest possible 
expense. Half the money it has wasted has gone in 
municipal philanthropy. And what it has done the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would have found itself 
compelled to do at a cheaper price. 

Now, set beside the petty done the undone vast. 
Not a stroke towards the widening of the Strand, nor 
to a dozen improvements whose need is generally 
admitted! Simply because the Council cannot get 
betterment in the way it wants to get betterment! ‘hat 
is to say, its general extravagance prevents it from spend- 
ing money except it first shall have pillaged the ground- 
landlords. It is going to spend more still in opposition 
to all the water companies’ Bills: because, as its own 
report shows, if the supply be made easier of access and 
of a fuller flow, the municipalisation of these com- 
panies will become the more difficult. Under this head, 
too, we may class the opposition of certain members to a 
legitimate rise in the salaries of the higher officials in 
order that there may be more cash for the greedy ‘ un- 
employed.’ Again, one may profitably examine the Coun- 
cil’s more immediate aims, apart from betterment and 
the taxing of ground-rents. Partly from vanity, partly 
because (like the crofters whose motto is ‘ We want the 
earth’) it wishes to command and to waste all the money 
in London, it is seeking to annex the City. and to 
‘ municipalise’ the funds of the City Companies: this, 
too, in the cause of philanthropic politics. Next year 
it will endeavour to prevent the sale of drink in music- 
halls, or at any rate in the auditoriums thereof. liven 
now in some places, thanks to its windy wiseacres, you 
may take your after-dinner coffee in a stall, but must 
wander many a weary foot after a liqueur: and the 
motives that serve this absurdity are, as is well 
known, not all motives of temperance. Finally, 
the Council has again and again played bonnet to 
the Caucus : agitating against the Lords, and throwing 
its weight into the scale of disintegration in order that 
a majority may misrule after its pleasure. Having 
confessed its incapacity to manage the Fire Brigade, it 
lately demanded the control of the Metropolitan Police, 
and is ‘ bringing pressure on the Government to obtain 
the same. ‘This means that the votes it directs in Par- 
liament can only be bought by a certain (named) con- 
cession. Lastly, an attempt is about to be made to 
oust Mr. Hutton from the chair he has filled with com- 
parative impartiality, and to substitute Mr. Charles 
Harrison, brother to that urbane, fair-minded contro- 
versialist, Mr. l‘rederic Harrison, himself as hardened a 
parish tyrant as ever sat in the seat of the sentimentalist. 
If the County Council in any way represented the 
opinion of the whole body of ratepayers, it would not 
have dared these vagaries. We must submit to it 
and its like for one other year. But surely at tlhe 
end of that time London will see the need of rest, 
economy, and at least a pretence of practical work ¢ 


THE MAGNETISM OF COMMERCE 


HE uncertainty as to the Wilson Tariff Bill 
undoubtedly constitutes the mercantile problem 
of the time. British manufacturers dare not increase 
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their output until they know whether the measure will 
make genuine concessions to Free 'l'rade or will simply 
prove to be McKinleyism under another name. In 
Canada the whole policy of the Government depends 
upon lobbying and caucus-mongering at Washington 
and Philadelphia. ‘The circumstance is calculated to 
flatter the pride of These States : it also renders a well 
informed review of the trade relations of the Dominion, 
as that in Wednesday's 7'imes, distinctly opportune. 
Moreover, the lesson conveyed is most satisfactory : 
namely, that though Senators and Congressmen may 
trouble for the moment, they can never permanently 
weaken the connection between the colony and the 
mother-country. 

‘To comprehend the needs of Canada the desideratum 
is not so much the use of ‘large maps’ as the study of 
trustworthy tables. ‘They teach that, for purposes of 
commerce, her markets lie quite as near to England 
as to the United States, the immediate borderland 
excepted. ‘The sea penetrates into her core, so that 
ships rather than rail are her natural means of transport ; 
since by the use thereof producers avoid breaking 
bulk, and breaking bulk is an all-important considera- 
tion in traffic. If Manchester has constructed her Ship 
Canal at enormous expense solely to obviate that evil, 
it becomes obvious that the Canadians have a most 
valuable advantage in their water-highways. ‘They 
must rely mainly upon the fast steamship lines to which 
the railroads shall act as feeders. And the 7'imes man 
shows conclusively that the trend of these communica- 
tions must be eastwards rather than to the south. 
The most suitable market for Canada is Britain rather 
tham America; and for this reason, that commerce 
thrives the more vigorously between unlikes and 
likes. Both the Republic and the Dominion are 
young countries with soils of boundless fertility, 
and their commodities consist in raw materials rather 
than in manufactures. Of course the argument 
cannot be pressed too far, because the Americans 
have already become known as the exporters of excellent 
machinery, and notably of agricultural implements. 
Still, the writer demonstrates categorically that— 
excluding timber—the principal Canadian staples are 
articles with which the Americans are already glutted. 
It were useless, for example, to send wheat to New 
York, which city is deluged with foodstuffs from 
the West, nor would the transmission of pork to 
Chicago be likely to pay. On the other hand the 
artisan population of Great Britain cries aloud for cheap 
food, and it longs to dispose of its handiwork in marts 
unburthened of protective duties. And this axiom has 
been apprehended by our fellow subjects despite the 
gabble of Mr. Goldwin Smith and the parrot-cry of 
‘unrestricted reciprocity. There may be an occasional 
outburst of irritation in the frontier provinces, but an 
Annexationist party, as such, cannot be said to exist. 
‘The question, besides, is discussed on the basis of pure 
interest, not that of sentiment. One need not convict 
the Canadians of disloyalty because they decline to 
convey the Imperial idea into calculations of exports 
and freights. Macdonald’s argument always ran that 
his policy was all the stronger because material motives 


jumped with feeling ; and it is from that side that the 


problem ean be best assailed. 
Accordingly, the upshot is that Canadian capitalists 
must set themselves without delay to build fast steamers, 
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and to study the English taste. ‘The correspondent 
notes that Canadian merchants let themselves be beaten 
in butter by Australia and New Zealand, which have to 
send their products 12,000 miles, and across the tropics. 
Indeed, the idea that we will put up with inferior 
stuffs and careless packing should be incontinently laid 
aside, for, after all, in a free market the fittest must 
survive. He is also in the right, we consider, when he 
urges that the Legislature will do well to remodel 
the tariff, in the direction of lowered duties. If 
Wilsonism really means a larger outlet for Ameri- 
can raw material the Canadians have no other 
course than to follow suit. Besides a frank abandon- 
ment of Protection is essential to their domestic 
welfare. But for the National system, the Canadian- 
Pacific would never have been constructed, and various 
important industries would never have been created. 
But the country, her communications — perfected, 
demands cheap necessities to attract a copious influx 
of population. Upon this point it is enough to remark 
that the next Session of her Parliament will be occupied 
with tariff reform, and that Sir John ‘Thompson is a 
long-headed politician. 

Comes the question, however: Can we lend the 
Canadians a helping hand? And therein a paper, 
otherwise exhaustive, appears somewhat to seek. 
Clearly, those Cobdenitish treaties, whereby Belgium 
and Germany can claim the advantage of any re- 
Britain, must not be renewed. 
More: is it by any means certain that the desire of 
the Canadian Conservatives for preferential trade with 
Britain will never be realised’ ‘be British workman 
must decide, and that worthy, hard hit by compe- 
tition with the ill-paid foreigner, is by no means 
the thoughtless Iree-'Trader that he was. 


duction made to 


Ilowever, 
Canadian and Australian statesmen are exchanging 
confidences, and the upshot may well be an informal 
Customs’ Union, in which we must either take part, or 
find ourselves excluded therefrom. As Mr. Gladstone 
would say, the matter has scarce attained ripeness ; 
nevertheless it seems possible that even on this side the 
Ocean a Zollvercin may find favour not only as an 
Imperial ideal but as a piece of pure business. 


ANTI-BOWDLER 


Hike strange case of ‘The Lady and the British 
Museum’ has apparently ended in a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages twenty shillings. ‘The casual 
observer is stricken thereby with horror and dismay. Was 
the thing, then, tried by a jury of March hares ? Is it 
seriously maintained that, because some book in a great 
library entombs a defamatory remark on some living 
person, the instant that book is issued to a reader—nay, 
taken down from, or, as was boldly urged, placed on, 
the shelf—it is, technically speaking, ‘published, and the 
Trustees are liable in civil or, worse still, criminal pro- 
cess for having ‘ falsely and maliciously” scattered libels 
broadcast? If that be so, then whole hosts of actions 
will cause the courts to swell and the country to pine : 
for if the 'T'rustees be assessed, of course, the national 
purse must pay. And then, how odd if certain dis- 
tinguished persons among the said ‘Trustees needs must 
change Marlborough House or Lambeth Palace for the 
cool of Holloway Castle ! 
But things are not yet at so vile a pass as that; the 
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finding is but hypothetical, and it is probable that in 
the end judgment must be entered for the defendants 
on the question of law. A word as to the facts. Some- 
body had grossly libelled the plaintiff, Mrs. Woodhull 
Martin, a lady with uncommon views. ‘The evils of 
vice and immorality,’ she held, ‘are largely due to 
the existing marriage state’: the marriage contract 
should depend solely upon ‘ the mutual love and attach- 
ment between the parties. In the freer atmosphere of 
American life she was able in some sort to realise her 
ideals. Her first husband was a drunkard, and she 
divorced him. Jer second was an immoral man, and 
she divorced him also. And during the subsistence of 
her second marriage she was told one day ‘that a 
man in delirium tremens wanted to see her;’ she 
guessed it was her first husband, and she was right; 
and sbe took him in, and she nursed him till he died. 
She was ‘an educated doctress:’ so she started a paper 
called The Woodhull and Clafflin Journal; and, unbe- 
known to her, a man on the staff wrote certain 
scandalous articles on ‘free love. She was acquainted 
with a party in the Beecher-Tilton business ; some- 
thing about that business appeared in T'he Woodhull 
and Clafflin Journal; and she was prosecuted; and 
some one that libelled her was prosecuted also; and 
somebody was shot, and the whole story is so mixed, 
the libel net so rarely meshed, that in despair you 
rush to the happy ending: the heroine’s marriage, that 
is, of a third husband (a paragon this one), and her 
emergence from a sea of troubles, with her views 
unchanged and her character unblemished. But even 
in chaste America they talk scandal: nay, they write 
it. Anda scurrilous pamphlet found its way from the 
shores of These States to the British Museum; was 
duly classed there in the Beecher-Tilton collection ; 
and was looked at by two (or, as some hold, three) 
people. With the extremely humorous result that 
that eminently respectable body, the ‘Trustees, is 
charged with libelling a lady of whom it had not so 
much as heard ! 

Now, whatever the final issue of the case, there is an 
important distinction to note—a distinction apt to 
pass unnoted. Under the Copyright Acts, all books 
and newspapers published in Great Britain must be 
sent to the Museum, there to be catalogued and stored. 
They come in prodigious numbers, and to hunt them 
through for libels would occupy a hundred and ten 
persons (more or less agreeably) the whole year round, 
In the case of Mrs. Woodhull Martin the chief libel is 
not to be thus classed. ‘lhe Museum has a huge 
accumulation of continental and transatlantic publica- 
tions. Its nets are cast far and wide; and—it must 
be so—a little at random. ‘Thus it bought the present 
libel, so that the sphere of such actions as Mrs, Martin’s 
is seen to be nothing so vast as at first might be 
supposed. And then there are the other findings of 
the jury. First, the matter was libellous: well, that 
was conceded by both sides. Then, ‘twas found that 
the Museum authorities had acted in good faith, and 
in discharge of their ordinary duty; that they did not 
know the nature of the matter in question ; that they 
were not guilty of negligence—this though they 
had not discharged their duty with © sufficient 
care nor exercised a proper judgment. Now, the 
plaintiff depends for ultimate success on the last finding 
alone. Mr. Baron Pollock has always shown an extreme 
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unwillingness to withdraw his cases from a jury. His 
action in Wiedemann v. Walpole protracted a painful 
and useless litigation ; and if he thought (it’s possible 
he did) that the defendants were entitled in law to the 
verdict, he had done far better to have given judgment 
for them there and then. In any event the divers 
points of law must be taken to the Court of Appeal ; and 
if it be found that the Trustees incur a legal liability 
in doing what, since they have to garner, not to sift, 
they are engaged and salaried to do, why then, the 
law must be instantly changed. You cannot bowdlerise 
a national library, and it is incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to protect its servants from actions so vexatious 
and so absurd as this of Mrs. Woodhull Martin’s, 


IMMORTALITY—A BARGAIN 


R YATES THOMPSON is a fortunate man : 
he has over £38,000 to spare, which he is 
willing to invest in immortality. ‘Tne sum is large for 
so paltry an object, but every one has the right to dis- 
pose of his own, and if Mr. ‘Thompson can select a 
suitable monument, which does not lend itself to outrage, 
there will be no need to question his judgment. But, 
following the steps of Mr. Tate, he is determined to 
confer a benefit upon his country, and our suspicions are 
immediately aroused. A publicly declared philanthropy, 
being never disinterested, is generally dangerous ; and 
the country is not yet so poor that it need take 
money for liberal advertisemeat. 

Mr. Tate was ambitious to link his name with British 
Art: Mr. Yates Thompson would be associated indis- 
solubly with Westminster Abbey. His £58,000 will 
be paid down when the Government agrees to Mr. 
Pearson’s plan of a Memorial Chapel. This infamous 
proposal has more than once been denounced in these 
columns. The Abbey is a sacred inheritance which 
should not be tampered with to suit any one’s whim. 
And as Mr. Thompson’s first condition is that the new 
edifice should be an integral part of the Abbey, the 
country should be warned in time against his extra- 
ordinary impertinence. Were the plan carried to the 
asked-for conclusion, the houses in Poets’ Corner and Old 
Palace Yard would be at once demolished. ‘To this we 
have no particular objection, though the necessity 
is not obvious. True, the Chapter House would be 
revealed to view; true, also, the Abbey would be the 
better for an open space. But, on the other hand, 
it may be argued that at least two houses in Poets’ 
Corner are by no means contemptible, and that the 
danger from fire—the reason alleged for demolition— 
is most vaguely remote. Houses have surrounded the 
Abbey for centuries, and still it stands, or so much of 
it stands as the architects have permitted to remain. 
The real danger to the Abbey is not fire, but the 
architect. The modern builder, restless for distinction. 
cares not to respect the past. His one ardour is for 
restoration or addition, and it is only by a determined 
vigilance that any of our great monuments are still in- 
tact. ‘I'he treason already done to Westminster Abbey 
should be obvious even to the country cousin, who 
enters the North Porch to gaze upon the chunks 
of marble masquerading as sculpture. And now 
comes Mr. Yates Thompson, warning us of the risk of 
fire, and asking at the same time that a new wing 


should be added to the Abbey | 
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‘l'o contrive a Campo Santo in the neighbourhood of 
the Abbey may be a just and proper enterprise, if 
only the ancient building be religiously spared, and if 
the grosser monuments which now disfigure the church 
be piously removed. But the new scheme renders 
relief impossible. ‘The second of Mr. ‘Thompson’s 
tyrannical conditions demands that ‘the additional 
space obtained be appropriated for the erection of 
future monuments only. ‘This means that some 
corners of the Abbey must still resemble the back yard 
of a ‘monumental sculptor. And thus one great argu- 
ment for a memorial chapel is cut away at once. These 
two conditions are irksome enough, but it is only when 
you arrive at the fifth that you are fully conscious of 
Mr. Yates Thompson’s impudence. ‘Thus it runs (to 
alter a word were blasphemy): ‘ That the name of the 
donor be legibly inscribed somewhere near and inside 
of the main entrance. ‘There you arrive at the true 
significance of this achievement in modern generosity. 
‘I give you £38,000, and you must ensure me im- 
mortality :° thus Mr. Thompson, and what if it be an 
immortality of disgrace? ‘That matters not: hence- 
forth the Abbey must be coupled with the name of 
Yates Thompson! On ‘a part of the Abbey,’ which 
does not even commemorate its architect, the name of 
the donor must be legibly cut in stone! Was ever so 
humiliating an offer made to a great country? Are we 
so beggared that we cannot build a chapel without 
inscribing somebody's name legibly upon it? For a 
whole year the offer remains open, and though mean- 
while Mr. Shaw Lefevre has politely put the suppliant 
off, we shall not feel safe until that £38,000 is 
definitely declined. 

And Mr. Pearson? What of him? Is it right or 
decent that he should assist a private citizen in parcel- 
ling out the precincts of the Abbey ? His past achieve- 
ments are not like to reassure his countrymen, and he 
should on no account be permitted to act until his 
plans are thoroughly and publicly scrutinised. On three 
points there should be given definite undertakings: 
(1) The Memorial Chapel should not be a part of the 
Abbey ; (2) The Monuments which at present make 
the North ‘l'ransept and other parts of the Church a 
Jumber-room should be removed to any new building 
that is deemed necessary ; (3) ‘The name of the donor 
should not be inscribed, either legibly or illegibly, at the 
main entrance or elsewhere. ‘hus, three of Mr. Yates 
Thompson’s conditions cannot be accepted with dignity, 
and as our public works can still be done at our own 
charges, the sooner ambitious philanthropists find their 
proper place the better. ‘The truth is, this common 
hankering after publicity springs from an idle clinging 
to life. Mediocrity shudders at effacement, and would 
brave any obloquy to ensure some sort of posthumous 
fame. It was but lately that a phonograph delivered 
to the world the last message of Cardinal Manning. 
The message was not worth hearing, and it was only 
stored up in Mr. Gouraud’s box that the Cardinal, 
who in his lifetime had meddled with a thousand 
irrelevant enterprises, should die in the consciousness 
that even after death the world would hang on his 
words. So, too, Mr. Yates Thompson is ready to give 
£38,000 for a legible inscription ‘near and inside of 
the main entrance!’ And we, so certainly as a shred of 
dignity is left us, will indignantly decline the sordid 
compact, 
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THEMISTOCLES A-DYING 


NET my face towards Athens. Give me a cushion for 
b my head and leave me. Do the knaves dream [ 
cannot see they are itching to be at the treasure? Even 
they begin to see I shall not hold out long. Before this 
night that unrolls itself from Susa is gathered up over 
Attiva, | know that my book also will be rolled up and 
And the 


waves that float down the sunset—they are blackening too 


sealed. How black it is heaving up overhead ! 


and tossing and hissing cold and uncomforting. Do you 
mock at Themistocles, now he is come to die, you who 
were his so trusty servants and allies? Has the grey sea 
forgotten so soon? Salamis is over there, and Artemisium 
and all the coasts where I fought in the old time, and sailed 
back into the roads of Athens with bays wreathed on my 
prow. Pirseus is over there also, which I estadlished with 
walls and wharves for the stronghold of the fleet. I set 
Athens on to the sea from the dry land: the sea was my 
bondman, and buoyed me up from greatness to greatness, 
And now—now the sea is my gaoler. It laps these stones 
at my feet, yet I may not sail my own .Vgean, nor set foot 
on my own Pireus. Year by year I sit and peer over the 
Houting waves that trip over to splash on Sunium, and | 
sicken and sicken for the mandate of recall. Now it will 
come never, And I shall never see my country nor hear 
the voices of my own people. I shall die here quite alone. 
Already the heart is gone out of me: I sit here and wait 
for death and derision. I that made Athens shall die in 
this strange land, in cold neglect and loneliness. And the 
Athenians will hear of it and spit on the ground and say, 
‘Well rid of a traitor!’ and fall to laughing again. 

Well rid of a traitor ! 


that shame ! 


O the scalding remembrance of 
O the vileness of the day when I sneaked 
back into Athens to know if they were surely resolved 
of my doom! Then, when I crept out again, muffled, 
at nightfall, to Pirwus, to escape from my own people 
to our enemy the king! The West was all a belt of 
saffron as it is to-day, and the sprightly figures of the 
Athenians threw long swaying shadows by the Long Walls. 
As I sidled hastily in the shade of the walls I knew they 
were talking of me. ‘Dog Themistocles, ‘ Fox Themis- 
tocles,’ ‘ Weasel Themistocles 1 heard all that round 
me ; I stopped my ears and it rang the more importunately, 
I stole stealthily on: my heart was a stone and my belly 
a pit, and I never dared look straight at one of those men 
whom I had made. There were the Athenians, whom 
with my own wit I lifted from nobodies to emperors, walk- 
ing at ease in the cool and I sweating like a guilty slave 
and knowing myself all in a moment far meaner than the 
meanest of them. Then there came one towards me in 
the eye of the sun, and methought the turn of his head 
was not strange to me. And © how I started and winced 
when I knew him for Aristides! Aristides the great, 
simple, stupid child! Aristides so just and so helpless, 
whom I had scoffed at. for a dolt to his face! He was 
smiling as he passed gravely, and the citizens all saluted 
him, Then he glanced aside and his eyes flashed into 
mine. Heknew me; my heart flung up in rage and hate. 
But he only passed by more gravely; and I knew that he 
knew me and spared me and pitied me. 

O gods! O gods of Olympus! But no gods of 
Olympus can be gods of mine now. I suppose I must call on 
Ormazd, if I wish toswear. Epaphroditus ! Epaphroditus ! 
Curse him! I must not let them see I am dying, or no 
more service for me... . Epaphroditus! Straighten this 
pillow and pull back the tapestries ; it is getting so dark ! 
Set the syrup to my hand. . . . And Aristides is lying in 
his armour on some bleak shore, pondering in his stupid 
golden head the stale plan that will bring him a new 
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victory to-morrow ! 


It is always the same plan with him, 
and it is always the same victory. And for me—for 
me—there was the pirate skipper, with his ‘Ha, ha! 
Themistocles! You rated me at Artemisium for back- 
wardness. My turn now, my boy; my turn now! But 
I'll get you off, never fear, Be what you will, you once 
saved Hellas—I’ll save you!’ And the sneer of the 
satrap when I came before him as a suppliant—I that had 
conquered him once, and again, and again! The dallying 
down here at the coast : because, forsooth, I was not yet fit 
to look on the king and his alms for my keep and the 
learning the tongue of his slaves! His pundits laughed in 
my face that the wise Themistocles should be so inapt a 
scholar. But every new word was a new «evil, screeching 
in my ear that one more strand was cut between me the 
slave, and me the man. And now I sit here, trousered 
and turbaned, and plot and plot, and betray all, and am 
betrayed by all! O how can I ever have dared to stand 
up and speak, face to face, to the very mob of Athens ? 
Ha! who’s there? My poisoned dagger, quick! Why, 
Epaphroditus, what is it? I was dreaming. Hiero is ready 
to start for Sparta? Let him start. I know he will be 
refused, and then I can ruin the ephors with Artaxerxes. 
.. .. O, and this is what I am come down to—to com- 
pass the slavery of my own fatherland by the wiles of this 
lying Carian! Why, Xerxes was a stouter man than [! 
For he, at least, could speak an open word and strike... . 

Pah! I must be dying indeed when I grow such a 
fool. And truly my head is swimming, and I think the 
sun must be gone clean down, everything is so dark. Pah! 
But it is pardonable, I suppose, in these days for a man 
to forget there is such a thing as wits in the world. I 
have been misfortunate, but I have not been a fool. 
What did I care for Hellas? I saved her by accident. 
1 worked for Athens. I taught the Athenians to fight 
Persia. Why, 1 taught them so well that they banned 
me for letting Persia go when it was time to fight Sparta ! 
They drove me out, but it is they who will rue it, not I. 
One day Sparta and Persia will grind them to powder: 
they will remember Themistoclesthen ! But I—how am I 
worse off than Aristides? They tell me he too is old and 
feeble ; moreover, he is poor. Then they call him the 
Just. But I could have been called the Just if I had 
pleased ; not that I was, but I could have feigned to be. 
Then he gets what he will, but I have failed in all things. 
No, I would not be Aristides, nor any man except 
Themistocles. For have I been misfortunate after all ? 
I have lived, indeed, among fools, and so must all men. 
But the fool is the clay from which the wise man fashions 
himself. I moulded myself a soldier out of the folly of 
Hellas, and a statesman out of the jealousy of Sparta, and 
a philosopher out of the ingratitude of Athens. And now 
I am going to finish by conquering likewise the suspicions 
of Artaxerxes. It is so dark, and the blood is so humming 
round my ears that it cannot last long. Epaphroditus ! 
Commend my children to the king, and say I send my 
bones to be buried without the gates of his palace. But 
send in truth the bones of any man rather than mine. He 
will find in the sealed roll my plan for the subjugation 
of Hellas—but he will never execute it. Smuggle my 
bones over, and bury them in my dear Attica. And thou, 
Epaphroditus ! bend nearer—nearer yet—they must not 
hear—perhaps my sons may desire rather to live as 
Athenians ; but do not take over my real bones there 
either. An empty sarcophagus will serve, and win the 
old party votes enough at the next elections. Bury me, 
therefore, where you will, so that no man may know 
where he may stand over me and say he is at last as wise 
as Themistocles. I have contrived it in my will that you 
shall be paid if you do my pleasure, but not else. 
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A MODERN PAINTER 


R. P. WILSON STEER, a collection of whose paint- 
N ings is shown at the Goupil Gallery, is before all 
things modern. If his talent be not original, he has 
selected his models with the utmost liberality, and the 
ancient methods have no charm for him. The influence of 
masters so various as Dégas, Monet, and Whistler is seen 
upon his canvas; his, in fact, is the diversity of intention 
which suggests experiment rather than achievement. You 
reflect that Mr. Steer, before finding himself, was deter- 
mined to make profound researches in the newest modes, 
and you regret that he did not look upon modern art with 
a narrower eye. After all, catholicity is but the vice of an 
indolent mind, and he is catholic indeed who can believe 
himself inspired by such a pair of antagonists as 
Whistler and Monet. Between the two styles there is 
a direct conflict, and as each is purely personal, it 
follows that he who practises them both either has two 
personalities, or is not always sincere. It is, indeed, 
as though a poet should imitate now Tennyson, now Walt 
Whitman. Which is absurd. 

And it is not only the method that Mr. Steer has 
borrowed, Over and over again his motives seem no 
better than reminiscences. It is safe to assert that had 
Dégas not showed the. way, he would not have seen 
the picturesque value of the ballet, and in several of 
his works the arrangement as well as the technique is 
borrowed from Monet or from Whistler. This dependence 
on the invention of others is the more to be regretted 
for that Mr. Steer is a painter of undeniable talent. That 
he has an eye for colour none will deny who has seen his 
Yachts lying off Cowes: Evening. Also, he has a capital 
sense of decoration, if the scintillating spot do not 
interfere and he aim not at eccentricity. Again, 
though an Englishman, he proves a delight in the 
materials of his art. He uses oil-paint as oil-paint, water- 
colour as water-colour. He has no pre-occupation for 
literary sentiment or catchpenny popularity. If only he 
were as true to himself as he is to his art, he should find 
something fresh to say, and an individual style in which 
to say it. At present he is as one speaking half a dozen 
languages, each with a foreign accent. 

The inequality of his work is also astonishing. In_ his 
Yacht-racing not only is the colour attractive but also there 
is a convincing movement of sea and sail. And near 
by there hangs another canvas— Yachts—which might be 
a mere piece of still life: which is cut in two by a 
hulk—as of Noah’s Ark—and the meaning of its distance 
is hard to discover. However, despite certain limitations, 
Mr. Steer’s is a determined and an interesting talent. By 
omitting from his exhibition the more recklessly tentative 
of his works, he has partially atoned for his past, and 
when he stands at a greater distance from his masters, he 
should cease to be a brilliant pupil and become himself a 
master and an inspiration. And let it not be forgotten 
that he possesses the virtue of curiosity. He has broken 
away from the bondage of British Art: he wears 
the fetters of intelligence. A Frenchman might regard 
him as a trifle old-fashioned: for school succeeds 
school with so reckless a rapidity, that a painter is 
out of date if he do not change his style at least 
twice a year. At this very moment, when Monet 
and the anarchs of painting are as a gospel to England, 
France is modestly worshipping our own pre-Raphaelites 
and the works of Sir Jones (that latest addition ‘Au 
Peerage britannique’). Who knows but in this inter- 
national interchange of courtesies we may not ourselves 
return via Paris to the worship of the Primitives? Mean- 
while, whatever befall, there is no lack of experiments, 
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and of these Mr. Steer has made more than his share. 
Where they will land him and his school it is hard to pro- 
phesy. But at least they have carried him far from the 
banality of the Academy, and have rendered possible some 
revival of a dying art. 


A CUP O° SNEEZE 


NE De Prade, who also manufactured ‘ histories’ of 
France and Germany, produced in 1667 a history of 
tobacco, in which, however, he never rose a pinch above 
snuff. In his final rhapsody he called the precious weed 
‘the richest treasure that has come to us from the region 
of gold and pearls,’ Also, ‘Nature,’ he said, ‘has so 
indelibly stamped it with the mark of her power that, 
when reduced to powder, or even to smoke, it still retains 
all its virtues.” Wherein he showed that, like some 
Spookists of to-day, he had at least the courage of his 
delusions. 

Snuff was not always wholly devoted to the human nose, 
for in the America of the Red Indian it was the incense 
of his gods. The mathematician Heriot, one of the first 
colonists of Virginia, said in his excessively rare Briefe and 
True Ieport (1588) that Vppowoc (his term for tobacco) 
‘is of so precious estimation amongest them that they 
thinke their gods are maruelously delighted therwith. 
Whereupon sometime they make hallowed fires and cast 
some of the pouder therein for a sacrifice. Being in a 
storm vppon the waters, to pacifie their gods they cast 
some up in the aire, and into the water. So, a weare for 
fish being newly set up, they cast some therein, and into 
the aire. Also, after an escape of danger, they cast some 
into the aire, likewise.’ And it was this same snuff, and 
not the natural leaf, that these Indians smoked, just as 
the Chinese and Japanese still do. ‘The leaues thereof, 
said Heriot, ‘being dried and brought into pouder, they 
vse to take the fume or smoke thereof by sucking it 
through pipes made of claie.’ To us, of course, tobacco- 
dust is now abhominable (as Heriot would have written it); 
but that, it may be, is no merit of ours. 

Civilised snuff is by no means so simple, and even in 
the days of black rappee (rdpé, rasped or scraped), ‘Tom 
Buck,’ Prince’s Mixture, ‘S. P.,’ and Irish Blackguard, an 
old recipe need not be despised. You were to steep for 
a night sixty pounds of Virginian and forty of St. Kitt’s 
tobacco in seven quarts of water of Melilot (king’s or 
hart’s clover—the same that flavours Gruyére cheese), in 
order to extract some of the ‘narcotic sulphur.’ The 
tobacco was then squeezed, dried in the sun, pounded in 
mortars, and sifted; giving about thirty-six pounds of 
powder, which was next steeped in orange-flower water, 
in which had been boiled alkanet, or dyer’s bugloss, and 
sandalwood: ‘to abate the tobacco’s heat.’ After a 
second drying and sifting, it was put for perfuming into 
leaden vessels, in alternate layers with crange and jasmin 
flowers, rose-leaves, and violets. Musk and ambergris 
were then pounded in a mortar with sugar, and added to 
the whole, which again had a final sifting ; and it was 
then to be stored in close-fitting leaden cases, The 
white pongibon of Genoa was made from the veins 
of the leaves, and the black consisted of the remainder, 
two-thirds Virginian and one-third Brazil. The pongibon 
of Rome was worked into granules with gum tragacanth 
from the Syrian goat’s-thorn, gum arabic from acacias, and 
isinglass (Dutch huyzenblas = sturgeon’s-bladder), until 
tobacco-snuff was no name for it. The word Pongibon, 
possibly a family name like Lundy Foot (if it did not just 
mean ‘good pungent’), seems quite as lost as Zapandi or 
Camussa, or as the ‘plain Spanish’ which Narcissa the 
blue uses so freely in the 39th chapter of Roderich 
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Random. Another tobacco-term is sometimes encoun- 
tered in the old English books, On the 25rd July, 
1754, the notorious Mrs. Francis of Ryde _ provided 
Fielding with some tea, ‘which was in truth no other 
than a tobacco of the mundungus species.’ A good French- 
English dictionary of the present century preserves and 
explains the word—which was very much older than 
Fielding—as ‘ du tabac puant,’ 

These ancient ways of making snuff excluded fermenta- 
tion, which is the chief point of the modern black snuff. 
For this the dried leaves are moistened with salt and 
water, then chopped in a machine, and left to ferment 
slowly in heaps for some five or six months, when their heat 
will touch 176 degrees Fahrenheit. Then the staff is dried, 
powdered in a mill and screened; and next goes into 
great boxes to undergo a second and slower fermentation 
for nine or ten months, at a top-heat of about 131 degrees, 
the snuff thus turning black and contracting a smell of 
ammonia, It is next turned over into other boxes twice 
or thrice, at intervals of two months, while the aroma 
gradually develops, and from one-half to two-thirds of the 
nicotine is lost. We need not believe that all this long 
time is wasted over every ounce of snuff that’s sold. But 
the object should be to obtain a perfect and very slow 
fermentation: just, in fact, what has to be so very 
cautiously avoided with smoking mixtures and cigars. 
Snuff thus prepared, in fact, is neither more nor less than 
highly superior leaf-mould. 

Two centuries ago doctors differed as to the effects of 
snuff-taking. Some maintained it attacked the sight, 
weakened the imagination, and destroyed the memory. 
Then the sneeze violently agitated the humours of the 
brain and brought them down the branches of the carotid 
arteries—what a blessing it is that all doctors have 
now long since given up writing nonsense !—and these 
branches, swelling, pressed upon the optic nerves, and so 
impeded the ‘visual spirits’ on their way to the eyes. 
Snuff weakened the imagination by drawing away too 
much phlegm from the brain, and so causing an intem- 
perate coldness therein, Other sages replied that by get- 
ting rid of serosity and of this very same phlegm, and so 
drying the blood, the blood became more easily rarified, 
and so the ‘ spirits’ sprung of it were fuller of life and 
activity. Thus it was bound to serve instead of harming 
the imagination and the memory both, and furthermore, 
the soul being of a ‘dry splendour’ seeks that which is 
dry, and so must indubitably be benefited by snuff. This 
argument might sparkle more were it tried on a wine ; 
and how the laugh could be turned against these old 
Gropuses by taking them on their ancient sternutatories, 
such as hellebore, arnica, and the pulsatilla anemone! 
Even Rabelais could put nothing better into Panurge’s 
pocket than subtly pulverised euphorbia. 

Snufling is said to have owed its sudden development 
in England to a vast capture of snuff from Spanish galleons 
by Sir George Rooke’s Vigo expedition of 1702. This was 
very ‘plain Spanish’ indeed; but the first number of 
The British Apollo said, six years later, that ‘snuff, tho’ 
the Use of it has been long known to such as were, by 
merchandising or other means, familiar with the Spanish 
customes, has been till lately a perfect Stranger to the 
practice of the British nation ; and, like our other fashions, 
Its literature is not extensive. A 
cup o’ sneeze is Northern for a pinch of snuff; the expres- 


came from France.’ 


sion ‘up to snuff’ must have originally meant alive to 
scent, and have been a sporting metaphor. Another 
phrase: ‘taking it in snuff,’ in Shakespeare and elsewhere, 
was much older than tobacco, being the sniff of huff which 
betrays a petty emotion; ‘to snuffe with disdain’ is 
Cotgravian, and Gabriel Huffe-snuffe is good Tom 
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Nash for angry Gabriel Harvey. Nor should one forget 
the old term ‘a little snuffe’ or ‘a snufkin:’ a little 
muff for one hand, with which some arch ones had tricks 
and manners of a pretty grace, as far removed as might 
be from ‘carrying a box,’ and from old fogies, and from 
all sorts of mulls. 


A PROFESSIONAL 


H* is the one intellectual hack still unexploited in 

fiction, still undissected of psychology ; but his quiet 
exterior dissembles many elements of right drama and 
strong character. That he excels inthe game of chess is of 
itselfa proof of mental capacity. Carlyle used to say that 
the best test of brain power is narrative ; and it is not to be 
doubted that to invent a plot, arrange a story, and tell it 
to perfection is to show yourselfa man of mind. Now, itis a 
fact that not one of these qualities but is set to work by the 
conduct of a game of chess. Also, it is not impossible for 
the literary charlatan to deceive the very elect, fora time 
at least, as to the true quality of his work; but the chess- 
board isa field for the proof of mind against mind, strategy 
against strategy, constructive power against constructive 
power. Give both men equal knowledge and experience, 
and the stronger must win. The element of chance is 
eliminated absolutely from the game. Here is no shuffling 
of cards nor casting of dice. To guard your own king 
vigilantly and to attack your opposite’s with boldness and 
address, to make no blunder and to perceive and 
turn to profit every little lapse from judgment on the 
other side—that is the work of chess. And of all games 
it is the most exciting: so that a great match has been 
known to kill. 

And as an avocation? Alas! its charm is small. Go 
to the right divans and smoking-rooms, and consider the 
practitioner who attends to play all comers ‘a shilling a 
game—two games while you drink a cup of coffee.’ To 
look at, he is shabby and poverty-stricken: with a good 
head, perhaps, but no more distinguished than the average 
‘litery’ gent or the museum hack. ’Tis the more significant, 
for that of all professional persons he has the least tempta- 
tion to thriftlessness. His mystery binds him as a vow to 
temperance, soberness, and chastity, so that of whisky 
and tobacco he may know scarce anything at all. No: he 
is thus poor, not because his waste is great, but because 
his wages is small. The gladiator has a short life and a 
merry: he is unfortunate in that it is his doom to toil at 
play, to ignore its joys, to exploit it for hire and gain. 
But he gambles, he drinks, he wagers, he matches his 
might against another's, he knows of victory and defeat, 
he is no more cramped by his craft than the common 
grocer, A strumpet of the intellect, the artist in chess is 
debarred these solaces. He must be of the first magnitude 
to play for good money ; and if he be not, there is nothing 
for him but to dog the heels of the chance comer, and 
scheme out quickest ways of checkmating him for a 
shilling. Surely it is a touching fact that his favourite 
opening is the EvansGambit? This is the lead best loved 
of every artist—but for a very different reason. There 
is nothing like it for dazzling play, for positions whose 
every move displays a new and taking problem. It was not 
yet discovered in Lessing’s time, nor when Diderot could 
watch ‘ Légal le profond, Philidor le subtil, le solide Mayol’ 
at the Café de la Régence ; but in after generations minds 
so varying and diverse as those of Mr. Ruskin and Von 
Moltke, of Lord Randolph Churchill and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, have delighted in its innumerable potentialities. 
Not for joy, however, does the professional affect its use: 
not for joy, but in the knowledge that it is one long inevit- 
able sequence of gins and pitfalls for the Ass, He gets 
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his pieces almost instantly deployed in attack, he makes a 
silly-seeming objectless move, the Ass plays after the man- 
ner of his kind, there is a quiet exchange of pieces with a 
cry of ‘ mate,’ and in ten minutes the gladiator has earned 
the twelve pence that with some steady Giuco Piano or slow 
Fianchetto di Donna would probably have cost him an 
hour. He lost all pleasure in the trick long years ago. Over 
and over the same mistake is made ; experience has taught 
the fewest possible strokes to jugulate his man withal, 
and his sole anxiety is lest his present victim dawdle along 
a hopeless line of defence and spoil his chance of another, 
Conceive, if you can, that poet’s misery who must live by 
advertising soap and candles and blue in endless rondels 
and ballads; yet have you but a faint idea of his whose 
doom is either to starve or ever to play the Evans Gambit 
with beginners. 

Chess indoors is popular as golf in the open; but 
popularity does not mean wealth to the professional. 
If he have the trick of nineteen games at once, or 
if he be an adept in blindfold play, there are more 
clubs, institutions, associations, and athenzeums to take 
him for a night than there used to be. But both accom- 
plishments are common, and you may have your fill of 
them for less than a five-pound note. As for the tourna- 
ment-prizes they are such as the smallest ‘ pro’ disdains. 
Again, the average patron is no betting man: rarely, in- 
deed, will he deign to back his opinion of a game ; let him 
but see the pieces, and he can forecast the issue. In 
cricket luck is proverbial; in billiards the balls will 
sometimes run marvellous well for the duffer; but at 
chess results have the certainty of mathematics, No 
poorer inducement to bet was ever invented. And 
for these and other reasons, what life more abject, 
and less enviable, than the chess professional's? He 
is clever, or he would starve. At the best his earnings are 
scant: he competes for the paltriest prizes, he sees a 
windfall in a miserable half-crown, Not infrequently his last 
of time is an affair of public charity. But he examples the 
market value of poor intellect, and is useful as a warning 
to his kind. 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL 


EFORE and long after the Conquest local justice was 
administered by two courts: that of the Hundred, 

and that of the Shire. In the first, consisting nominally 
of district freeholders, the real business was done by a 
Committee of Twelve ; while, in the second, composed of 
chief men of the Shire, with representatives from every 
township, the work was likewise left to an elect few. Now, 
if a man was charged with theft before either, he received 
a vastly different trial from your latter-day criminal. The 
complainant was sworn on the holy relics: ‘ By the Lord, 
I accuse not this man either for hatred or for envy or for 
unlawful lust of gain. In these terms he made out a 
prima facie case against the accused, who instantly rebutted 
oath with oath: ‘By the Lord, I am guiltless, both in 
deed and counsel of this charge,’ and produced twelve 
compurgators, These in their turn were sworn: ‘ By the 
Lord, the oath is clean and unperjured which this man 
hath sworn.’ And in this way he went free ; for these 
compurgators were witnesses to character whose testi- 
mony had no reference to the facts of the case, but 
simply alleged their belief in the accused's innocence. 
But sometimes the oath would ‘burst’ (in the curious 
technical phrase) his compurgators, that is, would fail 
him ; or he was a stranger of whom nothing was known ; 
or he was a Welshman, whose veracity has never been an 
article of faith: or the crime on trial was one peculiarly 
odious, as treason or witchcraft. And in all these cases— 
as in that of a woman taken with the plunder in her 


hand—there was an appeal to the Dei Judicium, the 
Ordeal, to wit. 

Trial by Ordeal, howbeit hedged about with the most 
solemn rites of the Church, was yet far older than 
that Church’s faith. ‘There are traces of it in the Old 
Testament ; it is discussed with much particularity in the 
Laws of Manu; a famous passage in the Antigone (verses 
204-207) proves it to have been well known to the Greeks ; 
before the coming of Augustine or Columba’s preachings, 
it prevailed in some manner all over Britain. Yet the 
Church was ever thundering against it, and at last 
did actually bring it to an end. It was very various in 
kind, and certain forms were in common service. The 
first, the Ordeal of Cold Water, was chiefly for the baser 
sort. They, having submitted to a three days’ fast under 
the eye of a priest, were brought into church; made to 
hear Mass; and adjured by I'ather, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
by the Gospels, by the relics of the Saints, by everything 
held most sacred, not to partake of Communion unless they 
were innocent. Next came the Adjuraliv Aqua, wherein 
the element was enjoined;to cast them forth, if they were 
guilty, but to receive them into its depths if they were 
not; and thereafter a wretch was stripped, given the 
Book and the Cross to kiss, sprinkled, and thrown in: to 
float if he was guilty, to sink if he was the other 
thing; and anyhow, death by suffocation being pretty 
possible, to legitimise the suggestion advanced by Sir James 
Stephen, that the whole business was an act ‘of happy 
despatch,’ the effect of a determination on the part of the 
authorities, that, guiltless or not, at least ‘iis patient should 
have no chance of doing it again. On the other hand, 
in a thirteenth-century MS., of the Monastery of Becca, a 
recipe for immersion brings the matter to the level of farce, 
The patient's hands are tied, and a rope is put round his 
waist ; ‘ and let a knot be made in the rope as high up as 
the longest hair of the man’s head will reach, and then in 
this way let him be gently lowered into the water ;’ and 
‘if he sinks down to the knot let him be pulled out as 
innocent ;’ and ‘if not, let him be adjudged guilty.’ Under 
such conditions, how nof to sink? At the date of the 
manuscript, the Ordeal by Cold Water was all but banished 
the realm, and it was not till long after that what was 
left alive of it was restored to us in the practice of 
swimming (and sinking) for witchcraft. 

Akin to it in some sort was the Ordeal by Hot Water, 
whereof in one variety the accused was made to plunge 
his hand into boiling water to the wrist, and bring out a 
stone on a cord. (This was the Single Ordeal, and it became 
the 7riple when the plunge was to the elbow.) Then the 
parts immersed were done up in bandages, which were 
removed after three days; and if the scald had healed, 
you were innocent, and if it had not, you were not, and 
worse befell you. In the Ordeal by Hot Iron, you took 
up the red metal, and carried it a distance of nine feet, 
whereat you let it drop, and were bandaged, examined, and 
judged, as in the Hot-Water Trial. A knight must thrust 
his fist into a red-hot gauntlet; but a variation on the 
simpler test was a barefoot walk over a sequence of rei- 
hot ploughshares, Of this last experience, a picturesque, 
a circumstantial, and an absolutely untrustworthy monkish 
chronicler relates that it was victoriously endured by 
Emma, the Confessor’s mother, who was suspected of 
adultery with Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester, Fixing her 
eyes the while on heaven she began her little prome- 
nade; and ‘When, quoth she, ‘shall we reach these 
ploughshares?’ Why, already she had taken fourteen of 
them in her stride (so to speak), nine for herself and five 
for the incriminated bishop, and it was found that, as for 
caring for her feet, why truly there was no need, ‘for the 
red-hot iron had not marked them at all!’ 
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The last mode was the Corsned, or Accursed Bit, a 
piece of barley loaf (it might be cheese) an ounce in 
weight. This ‘ Creature of Sanctified Bread’ was adjured, 
in terms quite terrible enough to make the sinner quake, 
to stick in the guilty throat and cause the guilty jaws to 
clench upon it: after which it went softly down, or it did 
not. It was chiefly for the clergy, and a legend, not more 
yeracious than that of Emma, ascribes Earl Godwin’s death 
to it. To him the Confessor, as they sat at meat, brought 
up that old, old scandal about his brother’s murder, It 
was a shameful thing for a man to do at dinner; and 
Godwin resented it—as well he might. ‘May God 
cause this morsel to choke me,’ said the incensed Earl, 
‘if I am guilty of the crime!’ But Edward, who had 
his reasons, blessed the bread ; and the swearer throttled 
and went to hell. To this day the bumpkin will bid 
this bit to choke him ifhe lies. For the last to die of a 
superstition is the form of words in which it found ex- 
pression; and Hodge, who is no more a liar (to say the 
worst) than the most of his advocates, is by no means 
averse from lending such dignity to his speech as a 
consecrated formula will give. 

If the Ordeal proved the patient guilty, the punishment 
was fine or outlawry or death, But presently it came to 
pass that even if it were not, the Assize of Clarendon (1164) 
commanded the accused to abjure the realm. By that 
time compurgation was gone ; in 1215 the Lateran Council 
issued a solemn decree against Trial by Ordeal; and soon 
after it had vanished from English Law. There is a 
curious reference to it in the State Trials as late as 1079. 
In that year a Jesuit priest, one John Govan, was arraigned 
with others at the Old Bailey for an alleged share in the 
Popish Plot. With some hesitation he claimed the Trial 
by Ordeal as an old-time custom of a thousand years 
standing ; but Scroggs and North encountered him with a 
prompt refusal. ‘We have no such law now, the latter 
said, Sir James Stephen assures us that the formula, ‘ By 
God and by my country,’ wherein, till’27, a prisoner must 
answer the question how he would be tried, sets forth a 
memory of it. 

As for that other fashion, the Ordeal by Touch, it was 
held of old time that the bodies of men murdered 
gushed forth blood at their murderer's approach ; and 
in Iwchard the Third ‘dead Henry’s wounds’ are seen 
‘to open their congealed mouths and bleed afresh’ as 
In the same way, when the 
Lion-Heart met his father’s corpse at Fontevrault, blood 
gushed from the dead nostrils: a proceeding which, as 
Richard had been guilty of unfilial unkindness at the worst, 
appears to testify to a somewhat exaggerated sensibility 
on the part of the royal clay. The latest and the oddest 
case of all is one from Scotland. At Edinburgh, in 
1688, Philip Stansfield was tried for parricide; and a 


(;loucester nears the bier. 


count of the indictment stated his father’s body had bled 
at his touch. Now, the Lord Advocate, Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, the Bluidy Mackenyie of legend 
and tradition, conducted the prosecution ; and philosopher 
and jurist as he was, he yet insisted with great emphasis 
on the portentous sign, So Stansfield was condemned and 
done to death, Francis Wart, 


A SERIOUS AGE 
MPRESSIONABLE people have been frequently 


observed to live up to characters not their own, but 
predicated of them by palmists or physiognomists or by 
accident currently reputed, It may be thus that the 
charge against ourselves—that we’ are an over-serious 
nation—untrue as a statement when it first was made, is 
become true as a prophecy, 
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But that is not quite my theme. Generalisations about 
a whole people are never quite true, but most often 
almost wholly false, and the generalisation in question is 
a platitude. What I would like to show, or rather to state, 
is the comparative thesis that we were never quite so por- 
tentously serious as now. Again, attacks on one’s own 
people have an air of cheapness and almost of ill-breeding, 
which one would wish to avoid. But just as you may 
anathematise public men in their public acts, and are not 
thought to have gone beyond the pale until you comment 
on their eyeglasses or their trousers or their conjugal 
relations, so if I premise that the most of the English 
people known to me in private life are capable of 
laughing and even of smiling, I may be allowed to frame 
with a light heart my complaint of their seriousness in 
public —in politics, in the press, and in the playhouse. 

In politics, indeed, this seriousness may be clearly justi- 
fied by demand. ‘The lighter sort of raillery, which deals 
in irony and sarcasm, is not easily understood by a popular 
audience. Writers on politics seem sometimes to feel the 
lack of it in their favourites, for they profess to see sar- 
castic wit in passages as delicate as the repartee of an 
omnibus-driver, ‘The honourable gentleman should re- 
member he is not at a meeting of the County Council,’ 
and ‘the right honourable gentleman is not at New- 
market.’ I remember seeing that answer eulogised as ‘a 
Hashing retort.’ Real irony or sarcasm is also resented by 
the other side in a seeming spirit of envy: Mr. Arthur 
Balfour is called ‘cynical,’ as he was once called ‘ bloody, 
and after a speech of Lord Salisbury there is usually an 
article in which he is called ‘ brutal’ about twenty times, 
But lightness of touch is thrown away on popular audiences, 
and no wonder our politicians are heavy-tongued. ‘ Call 
that a policy! I’ve seen a better policy made out of bally 
tea-leaves !’—that is what your popular audience wants, 
and welcomes with roars of delight. Politicians are ex- 
cused, and their seriousness is often so clumsily assumed 
that one may suppose it intended as a jest. 

But who shall excuse the non-political writing in the 
press? With hardly an exception it takes everything 
seriously, There are subjects which we are agreed must only 
be touched (in print) with a solemn reticence, These are 
subjects of which the serious aspect is obvious; but it does 
not follow that to jest about them is to ignore that aspect, 
is to be unfeeling, or coarse. A divorce case, for example, 
is as a rule a serious matter to somebody concerned: but 
it does not follow that an appreciation of such amusing 
features as it may have excludes sympathy with him or 
her. Among those who can laugh (amiably and without 
offence) in private at such amusing features is very probably 
a journalist here and there. He seems, however, to fear 
that if he does so in print he will be thought coarse and 
not a perfect gentleman, Pious or hysterical comments 
are permitted on anything in the world. The delusion 
seems to be general that the humorous and serious sides 
of life cannot be appreciated by the same man, the fact 
being rather that the pathos of things is most apparent to 
him who perceives their humour. The late idea that 
certain subjects must not be discussed at all has been 
abandoned; to exclude appreciation of their comic 
elements is as illogical as it is dull. 

We who are playgoers suffer more than anybody else 
from this exclusion, There is so very little left for 
laughter. In the direction indicated, indeed, there is 
slightly more than there has been for many years. But we 
are tiring of the stock subjects for laughter, the missing of 
aspirates and the ejaculation of ‘damn!’ and the gain is not 
enough as yet to meet the deficiency, We no longer see 
anything surprising or amusing in the idea of a Guardsman 
talking to a gas-fitter. And yet some of us still want to laugh 
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rather than to ponder over amateur sociology and random 
psychology. One sighs to thinks of the very funny actors 
we have, for it seems as if they would soon be limited 
to nursery puns and facial contortions. 

This matter, however, is of a passing convention, and 
possibly the private taste of the community is in accord- 
ance with press and plays. I daresay it may be that when 
any little extension of the field of fun takes place, the 
critics who blush so affectingly in the papers are better 
exponents of popular feeling than they who laughed in 
the stalls. But one is inclined on the whole, considering 
the freedom allowed to sad-faced knights to discuss 
what they please, to attribute the invariable seriousness 
with which certain subjects are treated to an unknown 
cause which influences all subjects alike. 

For what can be more dismal than some (let us say) of 
the professed fun of the period? The complete lack of 
confidence in a reader’s ability to see a joke is most 
ominous. Nothing is left to your imagination, to your 
comprehension of a comic situation which is merely indi- 
cated. ‘I’m not serious, you know: it’s my fun, don’t you 
see ?’—one is continually reading that between the lines 
together with a sort of conscientious and economical spread- 
ing of the joke as it were, which is quite piteous. It is pro- 
bably not the fault of the funny men: they may very well 
write in dread of a masterful bias towards seriousness in 
their readers. They are afraid of the question, ‘ What is 
the lesson, what is the moral of all this?’ For that is the 
question asked of everything nowadays. It is a truism to 
complain of it in things pictorial: its irrelevance there is 
coming to be generally admitted. But never a novel 
or a poem makes any mark at all but it is promptly 
provided with its lesson and appraised in a haze of 
irrelevant emotions. What is its tendency? What is its 
teaching ? Are women really so sensual ? Was the man 
justified in telling a lie? And so forth. 

Seven miles above—below—around — 


This pest of dulness holds its sway : 


* ¥ * * 
Ilow should it ever pass away ? 


Taking this seriousness as a genuine expression of a 
national characteristic, one may of course assign fifty causes 
to it. One may say it is a feminine age, and that women 
being of all things practical seek naturally for a lesson ; 
or an age in which we pass from childhood straight to 
senility—to a senility for which the ‘lessons’ of childhood 
have a facile charm. Or, fancy free, one may say that 
there is an aboriginal curse laid on the English to be 
serious, and that, the English having as a nation dismissed 
long since all influences inimical to seriousness, their serious- 
ness is well-nigh perfected and secure. Or one may say 
that in an age when faith decays needs must that 
morality becomes unreasonably all-pervading. 

All these theories are probably wrong, and I like to 
cling desparingly to a timid hope. Suppose, after all, that 
this seriousness is an affectation? Some of us, it is true, 
are a little crazed with the delusion that they are really 
important people, leading a movement; while others, being 
intoxicated with the novelty of the discovery that babies 
are not sent by Providence in a basket, insist on communi- 
cating it to everybody they meet; and others yet are not 
aware that discussions on religion are as hopelessly Mid- 
Victorian as the crinoline. But most of us have in these 
latter days a private manner of amiable and Horatian 
indifference and laugh at the earnestness of the few. It 
is when we rise to make a speech or take our pens to a 
play or an article that we compose our faces to gravity, 
not to say owlishness. This is not a result of earnestness 
in most of us, and of course is not mere stupidity or self- 
conceit. May it not be accidental in its origin and arti- 
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ficially sustained? An affectation is not bad because it js 
an affectation ; but if it be neither demanded nor found 
agreeable it may be abandoned before it is become a 
necessary habit. G. S. Srreer, 


BEAUTY’S LOVER 


T was a surprise to every one that Rosetta Curnow 
should consent to become the wife of Jim Penhallow, 
She had gained the name and fame of the loveliest girl 
in all the neighbourhood during the four or five years 
which had elapsed since she began to be noticeable among 
the maidens of the place. It would have seemed most 
natural if some new Cophetua of the countryside had 
raised her to the rank for which she was plainly made, 
And many who might have played the part had heen 
seduced by her exquisite beauty to forgetfulness of the 
dictates of common prudence; each had been vastly 
surprised when he found himself unmistakably rejected, 
Already there were wiseacres who declared that Rosetta 
played the fool in trifling with opportunities which would 
not always be hers. And when it was told that she would 
marry Penhallow, the village cried out with one voice, 
proclaiming her mad. 

Indeed, it was not easy to understand her choice. 
Penhallow was but a common labourer, and so her social 
inferior. Moreover, he had the misfortune to be not exactly 
like other men, and was therefore looked upon by the 
majority as undeserving of their entire approbation. He 
was sufficiently industrious ; he did not drink ; and, though 
he made no great pretensions to religion, he was moderately 
regular in his attendance at the chapel. Perhaps his 
strongest characteristic was his love of flowers, to which 
he devoted the whole of his small garden, thereby 
scandalising a community essentially practical in all its 
views. It is reported that the manner of his introduction 
to Rosetta was after this fashion. 

She was going one day, dressed in her prettiest, towards 
the Big House; the roadway took her past Penhallow’s 
cottage, and there she lingered, looking over the low 
white wall of the garden to where the man himself was 
working. The dahlias were almost over; but in the 
centre of the garden, where all could see, he had a treble 
row of chrysanthemums all in full flower. He was looking 
over them with something of the artist’s affection for work 
that is plainly good; and now and again he carefully 
removed imperfect blooms. Rosetta had stopped in the 
first instance to look at the flowers. Very soon she found 
herself watching the man and faintly smiling. And when 
at last he looked up and deigned to take notice of her she 
laughed outright. ‘They’re lookin’ wonderful!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘But so would any flowers that had their treat- 
ment. They might have human souls!’ 

All this time Penhallow had been gazing at her with a 
curious look of surprise; Rosetta paused and blushed 
slightly, for it was borne in upon her that until this 
moment the man had never rendered the proper homage 
to her beauty. She had a sudden desire to win his ad- 
miration. ‘Can ’ee spare me one or two?’ she asked 
coquettishly. 

A few seconds passed during which Penhallow continued 
to stare at her, plainly wondering that he had never 
recognised her beauty until now. Then he stepped to 
the gate. ‘Come and help yourself, he said eagerly. 
‘Take as many as you mind to.’ 

Rosetta thanked him, and began rather nervously to 
gather the flowers, while Jim Penhallow watched her. 
Presently he came forward, and, without speaking, 
picked cluster after cluster, until Rosetta told him she 
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had enough. He paused, looking contemptuously at the 
nosegay he had gathered her. 

‘Well!’ he said, ‘Come again when you do want 
more. Good af’noon to ee.’ And he watched her as she 
proceeded on her way, dexterously avoiding the pools that 
stood in the road. Once, and once only, she glanced 
back, and saw that he still watched. 

An hour or two later she returned, one of the young 
men of the village walking at her side. Jim was still 
working in his garden, but he kept his eyes fixed upon 
his work, refusing to perceive that Rosetta sought to 
greet him again in passing. He looked up as they 
retreated into the dusk, and immediately his resolve was 
taken. People had hardly realised that Rosetta was 
being courted by Jim Penhallow, when they heard that 
the marriage was decided on. It was duly solemnised at 
the chapel, and Rosetta went to live in the cottage by the 
road side. 

‘There's one good thing about it,’ said a matron, dis- 
cussing the matter with her peers; ‘ Rosetta’s a sensible 
girl. She'll make him till ’taties in that garden and root 
up all his ol’ flowers. ’Tis a rig’lar eyesore to see a good 
bit o’ garden like that bringin’ forth nothin’ but a pa‘cel 
o flowers, that’s good neither for man nor beast.’ As a 
matter of fact Rosetta did nothing of the sort. She be- 
came Penhallow’s eager pupil, and the staid and sober 
villagers perceived with a sort of pious horror that the 
newly-married pair were living a life which was simply 
a prolongation of courting-days. Rosetta was manifestly 
well content with the husband she had chosen. Once 
she confided to a friend the reason of her affection for him, 
‘Is it any shame to say I’m proud of my pretty face? A 
woman has failed if she is not beautiful: to one, or to 
many. And there have been many would have done 
much for me because of the face God gave me. But to 
Jim 'tis all the world. He would give his life for it—ay, 
and his very soul. And I can’t but love the man.’ 

And so things went, until Rosetta was taken with a 
deathly sickness. Penhallow seemed endowed with 
superhuman endurance, and for weeks he hardly slept 
at all. Rosetta grew weaker day by day, and daily 
there was a change in her bearing towards her husband. 
For a space she continued mindful of her beauty: she 
would ask frequently to be given a mirror, that she might 
know what injury had been wrought by sickness against 
her good looks. But gradually, as the strength left her, 
she forgot her attitude of superiority : she seemed to long 
passionately for a simple human love that should be hers 
merely because she was herself. Penhallow did not under- 
stand, and still treated her rather as the incarnation of all 
loveliness than as a simple human creature. When he 
was told that she must surely die, he was taken with an 
insanity of grief; but he spoke as one believing that it 
lay with her to consent or refuse to accept the change 
of death. And while he cried on her as to a creature of 
Divine attributes, Rosetta, conscious of mortal infirmity, 
yearned for some expression of a love for that part in her 
which suffered or was glad, which would be still the same 
though her beauty had been long ruined by accident or 
the relentless hand of time. But very soon she was over- 
taken with a heavy torpor, and lay unconscious with the 
mark of death upon her. 

The last night came. Penhallow’s grief had been 
hardly human, He had watched rebelliously the dreadful 
change which made her face a livid and inhuman mask ; 
now it appeared he had forgotten his old passion, or, 
rather, that he could not be persuaded that this creature, 
of so hideous an aspect, was indeed the wife whose beauty 
he had worshipped. The night went on, The husband 
had with him an old woman of the village accustomed 
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to the work of watching. From time to time she 
endeavoured to comfort him; but presently she ceased 
from troubling: she was, indeed, disconcerted and in some 
degree affrighted by the man’s demeanour. 

He was watching the still figure of his wife as if held 
fast by some horrible attraction. Her face was all dis- 
coloured, distorted to the semblance of an obscene mirth ; 
through the shut eyelids a narrow line of the eyeball 
glistened. And it seemed to the husband, standing by, 
that this unsightly body was no longer inhabited by the 
spirit of his wife: she was gone from it, leaving it to 
become the ambuscade of a fiend, whose evil nature now 
reinformed its features. Presently he began to mutter 
incoherently, seeming wholly unconscious of everything 
save that dreadful face which mocked him. The nurse 
had almost forgotten the patient in growing fear of Pen- 
hallow, Presently she could no longer b2 quiet. She 
rose and moved to his side ; then, finding he gave her not 
the slightest attention, she took him by the arm and 
shook him roughly. Doubtless some sharp remonstrance 
was in her mind, but she had no time for speech. Pen- 
hallow started at the touch of her hand; then he laid 
a hand upon her shoulder and spoke, regarding her with 
vacant eyes. ‘It is not Rosetta, he said. ‘Night and 
day I watched, and she lay there beautiful in sickness as 
she was before. Look at this thing that lies where she 
lay. Itis not Rosetta; I am afraid of it.’ 

He paused and the old woman strove ineffectually to 
bring him back to reason. ‘Your head is light, Jim, 
after so much watching. No wonder! Lie down a bit, 
an’ I'll see that Rosetta’s all right.’ Her tones became 
more urgent as she recognised the uselessness of her 
entreaties. ‘ Be quiet, man,’ she cried. ‘ Don’t ’ee know 
Rosetta’s near to death ?’ 

And the man laughed aloud, ‘ Rosetta’s gone this long 
time,’ he said. ‘She was beautiful. This thing ... It 
is a devil. I am afraid of it.’ 

He walked clumsily to the door, ‘I can’t stay under 
the same roof with it,’ he said, as he left the room. A 
moment later the nurse heard him quit the house. And 
when the sound of footsteps had died away she turned to 
the bedside again. 

Rosetta was regarding her curiously with wide open 
eyes ; her face had once more changed, so that Penhallow, 
could he have seen her, would have known that she was 
in very truth the wife he had loved. And while the nurse 
still wondered Rosetta spoke, weakly, but very eagerly. 
‘Where is he gone to?’ she asked. ‘What was it he 
said ?’ 

The nurse strove to quiet her curiosity. ‘ He’s gone out 
to get a mouthful o’ fresh air, she said. ‘ He’ve been 
watchin’ with’ee night an’ day, this long time past. He 
didn’ say nothin’ particular.’ 

But Rosetta was not deceived. ‘Give me the looking- 
glass, she said ; and when the nurse had brought it she 
raised herself laboriously and studied her face in the glass. 
And presently with a sob she fell back upon the pillows. 
‘He spoke true,’ she said. ‘But it was cruel.’ Yet from 
that moment she progressed towards recovery. 


Thirty years later, on a most dismal autumn day, I drove 
up to The Crown, a hotel whose front commands a full view 
of the single narrow street which constitutes the town. 
I could not attract the attention of the hostler, and 
discovered that every one was curiously interested in a 
funeral that came slowly down the street. There were 
hardly half a dozen mourners; and these, so far as one 
could judge, were by no means deeply afflicted. A moment 
later, as the procession came nearer, I perceived that the 
interest of the people centred rather in a small shop at the 
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roadside than in the funeral itself. The shutters were up, 
the door closed, the white blinds of the small upstairs 
windows drawn. And as the bearers reached this point 
the door was opened and a tall woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, stepped into the roadway. She took her place in 
the procession. She held a black-edged handkerchief to 
her dry eyes. A small crowd had gathered and now 
followed the coflin. In a little while the funeral had 
passed out of sight in the direction of the cemetery. 
Inquiring afterwards, I learned the story I have told, with 
its concluding passages. 

From the night when he left her to die alone 
Rosetta hardly spoke again to her husband. 
found the next morning wandering at a great distance 


He was 


from the village; coming home he met the doctor 
quitting the cottage, and from him he heard that his wife 
would live. And from that hour, his madness over, he 
tended Rosetta with more than the old devotion. When 
she was sufficiently recovered he got the loan of a spring- 
cart, and offered to take her for a drive in the fresh air. 
‘Take me home,’ she said. ‘Take me to see mother.’ 
And she was curiously impatient to start. 

She was still silent, but for Penhallow there was 
sufficient joy in the contemplation of her beauty, which 
rapidly came back to her. They reached the cottage, 
and drove into the little yard. Penhallow helped his 
wife to descend, and almost carried her to the open 
door. Then he went back to lift the cushions out of the 
cart; but, hearing a sound behind him, he once more 
turned, Rosetta had shut the door; even now he heard 
her fastening the bolt. And immediately, with a strange 
understanding of the thing which had befallen him, he 
dashed forward and began to hammer with his fists upon 
the panels, crying, ‘Open the door, Rosetta! Let 
me in!’ 

A faint laugh reached him. ‘Go back alone,’ she said. 
‘Did you not take me for better or for worse? And 
because I had been sick a long time, and had lost my 
good looks, you would have let me die alone. You 
shall live alone. Go back, and do not fool yourself with 
hoping.’ 

It would seem that Penhallow realised —perhaps one 
should rather say he was a fool to believe—that her 
resolve was inexorable. At any rate, it is said he never 
once troubled his wife again. When she had quite 
recovered her strength she opened a small shop in the 
village ; being, further, a skilled needlewoman, she found 
it very possible to make a living. And, though there 
were many attempts to shake her resolution, she lived 
until the day of Jim Penhallow’s funeral as if he had 
ceased to exist when she sent him from her at the door 
of her mother’s cottage. H. D, Lowry. 





REVIEWS 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 
Social Evolution. By BENJAMIN Kipp. London: Macmillan. 


Sociology, the study of man in society, being a science lately 
born, is tentative in its methods and vague in its conclusions. 
Its object is to reduce the events of the past to order and 
system, to explain the social phenomena of the present, to fore- 
cast the developments of the future. 1t assumes that the reign 
of law extends over human affairs: that between events there 
is a definite relation of cause and effect. On this conception is 
based the doctrine of the unity of history : a doctrine not less 
important in the appraising of problems yet to be than in the 
study of the past. In some degree, of course, all great historians 
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have had at least an implicit pailosophy of history: they have 
contemplated their subject as it were through the lens of their 
own personality, and their standpoints have varied with their 
several predilections. But the theory of Evolution has been 
generally accepted, and its acceptance has established Sociology, 
Messrs. Herbert Spencer and Walter Bagehot have applied 
the method of biology to the study of civilisation; last year 

Mr. Pearson, in his Mational Lrfe and Character, applying 

the same method to the examination of a particular problem, 

reiched the pessimistic conclusion that the white races were 

destined to go down before the coloured hordes of Africa, Asia, 

and South America ; and Mr. Kidd, in this remarkable Socia/ 

Evolution of his is found seeking the laws of human progress in 

the application of Darwinian principles to Society, and essaying 

th: discovery of those ‘great permanent forces which are 

steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or decay.’ 

The scope of his book is ambitious, for, after formulating certain 

theories of development, he applies them to a survey of past 

history, of existing civilisation, and of coming tendencies, 

Although he®refers but once to Mr. Pearson, Social Evolution, 

being instinct with a convinced and vigorous optimism, is 

destined, if not designed, to serve as a counterblast to Natfona/ 

Lifeand Character. The author challenges attention by the fresh- 

ness with which he presents his theories, by his wide range of 

illustration and by his well-reasoned arguments; his manner 

is lucid and forcible: for the most part he eschews the 

hideous jargon of the ordinary scientific writer ; and his book 

is like to be widely read and plentifully discussed. We are 

not disposed to agree with either premisses or conclusions ; but 

his merits and demerits can best be shown by briefly stating 

and criticising his argument. 

The process of evolution culminates in man, who is differen- 
tiated from other living creatures by ‘two new forces :’ ‘his 
reason, namely, and his ‘capacity for acting in concert with 
his fellows.’ Man, says Aristotle, is a political animal, and his 
relation to his fellows produces the eternal conflict between 
Society and the Individual, between social authority and per- 
sonal independence. Now, evolution teaches that progress is 
invariably the result of selection and rejection ; this competition, 
whose natural issue is the survival of the fittest, is constantly 
going on, not only between the individuals within particular 
societies but also between the societies themselves; and, 
inasmuch ‘ as man can only reach his highest development in 
society, his development as an individual is necessarily of less 
importance than his development as a social creature,’ It is 
the great merit of Mr. Kidd’s investigation that he lays due 
stress on the all-important priaciple: that ‘the interests of the 
individual and those of the social organism to which he belongs 
are not identical.’ Nay, more: they may be antagonistic; 
and then, in the interest of social evolution, the society’s 
must be preferred before the individual’s. At such a pass 
‘there cannot be for the individuals any universal, rational 
sanction for the conditions of existence, for human conduct in 
society.’ What, then, is the force which constrains the indi- 
vidual to sacrifice himself for the benefit of the race? to forego 
his own advantage for the sake of posterity unborn? The 
answer is to be sought in religion, which provides a ‘ super- 
natural and ultra-rational sanction’ for ‘that class of conduct in 
the individual where his interests and the interests of the social 
organism are antagonistic.’ Man subordinates his ‘individualistic, 
anti-social, anti-evolutionary reason’ to his religious instincts 
and thereby ‘whole generations of individuals are sacrificed 
to the larger interests of later generations.’ Human evolution, 
therefore, is not primarily intellectual but religious. That is 
Mr. Kidd’s conception of the forces at work in social evolution, 
as set forth in his first five chapters ; and the rest of his book 
(two-thirds of the whole) is concerned with the application of 
his theories to Western civilisation, regarded ‘as a single 
continuous growth, endowed with a definite principle of life’: 
that is, in other words, to the history of the European races 
since the introduction of Christianity, and to an estimate of 
present and future developments. 

We cannot here do more than allude to the most important 
deductions from his theories. ‘The Reformation liberated into 
the practical life of the peoples that immense body of altruistic 
feeling, which had been from the beginning the distinctive 
social product of the Christian religion’: and to this altruistic 
feeling ali modern progress can be traced. ‘ Intellectual 
reasons,’ for instance, ‘could never have abolished slavery’ ; 
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our hundred and fifty years of progressive legislation, with 
altruism for its motive force represents ‘a series of concessions 
demanded and obtained by a party inherently the weaker from 
the power-holding party, unmistakably the stronger’ ; and now 
that the political equality of all men has been practically 
secured the tendency of present and future ‘is to strengthen 
and equip at the general expense the lower and weaker against 
the higher and wealthier classes of the community’: so that we 
may look for ‘the progressive interference of the State’ in the 
interest of the first, until the coming of that good and wondrous 
time when ‘all the people will be brought into rivalry of life, 
on conditions of equal social opportunity.’ 

It may be questioned if it will ever be possible to establish 
more than the vaguest and most general laws of human 
progress; for humanity is so complex that any conclusion 
is liable to be invalidated by some factor that has been 
overlooked by a seeming accidental element. Heroes like 
Cesar and Alexander do not admit of scientific analysis ; 
yet each did more to change the course of the world than 
could have been done by centuries of normal development. 
Indeed, even if we discount the Unknown and the Accidental, 
an encyclopedia of facts is needed whereon to base new 
theories of human society; and Mr. Kidd, though his reading 
is varied and extensive, does not profess to do more than 
illustrate a set of a frior/ conclusions. His method of choosing 
facts and establishing authorities is arbitrary and promiscuous ; 
so that he demonstrates the development of humanitarian 
altruism by the citation of ‘such little-understood movements as 
anti-vivisection, vegetarianism, the enfranchisement of women, 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and the abolition of the 
State regulation of vice. The sensitiveness to suffering in 
others, he says, is found in the most vigorous and virile races : 
but it is surely impossible to contend that such sentimental 
crazes_as the most of those he enumerates are upheld by the 
most vigorous and virile individuals of those races? Again, 
important conclusions are deduced by him from the od¢ter dicta 
of Mr. Edward Bellamy and Mrs. Mona Caird; and it is 
probably a consequence of this indiscriminacy in the matter of 
evidence that he too often annoys his reader by assuming that 
he has demonstrated a vital point when in truth he has merely 
reiterated astatement. There is more serious fault to find with 
his definitions, ‘Thus, man, in Mr. Kidd, is fat the outset dis- 
tinguished from animals by two new forces: his reason and his 
capacity for acting in concert with his fellows. But Mr. Kidd’s 
next chapter is devoted to showing that religion—(which is not 
included in the definition)—is the motive force of human pro- 
gress. Again, religion is marked off as distinct from Ethics, 
and Mr. Kidd is at pains to point out that ‘a rational religion 
is a scientific impossibility.’ But when he proceeds to trace the 
progress and the cause of Western Civilisation, his argument 
deals only with the ethical forces at work, and says little or 
nothing of the religious sanction. As for the distinction, he 
draws between ‘high social qualities’ and ‘high intellectual 
qualities’ in contrasting the mental development of the savage 
with that of the civilised man, we confess that we altogether 
fail to understand it. Mr. Kidd believes that in history he has 
achieved a Novum Organum, and exults, perhaps too much, 
over his predecessors who, ‘with the methods at their com- 
mand,’ went groping in the darkness of the past. Let us see, 
then, what is his own contribution to science : his merits, as we 
said, consist in a fresh and novel presentation of the history of 
humanity from the evolutionist standpoint; in a clear and candid 
realisation of a theory of progress ; in the ingenious arguments 
wherewith he supports that theory. But we doubt if much that 
is really original, in theory or in argument, can be traced to his 
works, He does right to insist on the conflict between the 
interests of the individual and the interests of the society to 
which they belong. But even the utilitarians, who move him to 
anger, have recognised that ‘the general good’ (as Professor 
Sidgwick lays down in ///s Llements of Politics) must take 
into account not only existing human life, but also the human 
life to be hereafter.’ Moreover, the opponents of Socialism do 
not condemn it because it would not tend to immediate happi- 
ness, but because, as a system, it could not be permanently 
successful. Some philosophers, it is true, have been inclined 
to overestimate the intellectual element as a cause of progress ; 
but others, as Mr. Bagehot and Mr. Lecky, have fully recog- 
nised the importance of ethical forces, 
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We have insisted the more on these grounds of criticism 
because we are prepared to respect Mr. Kidd’s treatise as a 
serious attempt to deal with the problems of history and politics ; 
and we rejoice to find that, with all his sympathy for the cause 
of Democracy, Mr. Kidd deduces an absolute condemnation of 
Socialism from the principles of Evolution. Progress can only 
be effected by the selection of the fit and the rejection of the 
unfit. These processes are the result of a competition main- 
tained without slackening and without pause. Socialism would 
involve the absolute suspension of this struggle for existence, 
and therewith the deterioration and the ultimate destruction of 
society. But in this argument also we detect an inconsistency. 
The universal tendency, the author says, is to allow the fullest 
scope for the development of the individual ; yet in the course 
of a few pages you find him arguing that the progressive inter- 
ference of the State in the interests of the weaker classes is 


inevitable. How shall we reconcile the two prophecies ? 


THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 


The Celtic Twilight. By W. B. YEATS. London: Lawrence. 


*Swedenborg’s assertion, in the Spiritual Diary, says Mr. 
Yeats, ‘that “the angels do not like butter,” would make 
admirable folk-lore.’ And though we are scarce disposed to 
agree, at least it is certain that Mr. Yeats himself under- 
stands the making of folk-lore far better than most. His 
Celtic Twilight has all the simple mysticism, the delightful 
irrelevance, that are characteristic of folk-lore; and as he 
reports what he has heard without scientific prejudice, he 
may be regarded as a last link in the chain of tradition. If 
he be a sceptic (which we doubt), he restrains his scepticism 
within modest bounds, and, seeming to believe himself, he 
almost forces the reader to believe with him. 

‘Our great need from folklore’ he says, ‘is imaginative 
impulse.’ And this is a welcome statement in an age of 
scientific congresses. Folklore is now a declared rival of 
Sociology and the Church. Every autumn she gathers her men 
of learning together, and the stories of the world’s childhood 
and our own are analysed, explained and pigeon-holed. There 
are sections and sub-sections, whereunder to range the so-called 
‘variants ;’ and if there are bad fairies as well as good, one 
wonders that the dull, close air of the Congress is not disturbed 
by storms of destruction. Once it was the Sun that was the 
universal explainer. Now, the historical method has ousted 
the bad philology and worse metaphysics of Professor Max 
Miller. But we have not gained thereby. Even, if it be 
proved that the Solomon Islanders have invented the same 
stories as the immemorial Celt, who is any better for the proof : 
We want the romance, not the classification, and we care not 
where the stories come from, if only they have phantasy 
and delight. In Leinster, to be sure, no scientific method has 
disturbed the ancient superstitions. A timid man, Mr. Yeats 
tells you, requires great strategy to approach the village of 
H-— by night. ‘A man was once heard complaining, “ By 
the cross of Jesus! how shall I go? If I pass by the hill of 
Dunbay, old Captain Burney may look out on me. If I go 
round by the water, and up by the steps, there is the headless 
one and another on the quays, and a new one under the old 
churchyard wall. If I go right round the other way, Mrs. 
Stewart is appearing at Hillside Gate, and the devil himself is 
in the Hospital Lane.”’ What a magnificent complication 
of life! The age of faith is, indeed, a thousandfold more 
ingeniously coloured than this time of stress and reason. 
And we are indebted to Mr. Yeats in that he has opened for 
us the door of faery-land. This door by the way, is a little 
north of Sligo, on the southern side of Ben Bulben, and no 
mortal has ever touched it withhis hand. But it swings open 
in the night, and out there rushes an unearthly rabble, to 
frolic, maybe, or to kidnap the unwary. 

At times Mr. Yeats is concerned with realities, and his 
Last Gleeman is a portrait of ‘the admitted rector of all the 
ballad-mongers.’ Michael Moran (such was his name) was 
born just a century ago, a humble Homer of the Nineteenth 
Century. Being blind, he had nought but his meditations to 
occupy him ; and—in Mr. Yeats’s excellent phrase—‘ he had the 
whole Middle Ages under his frieze coat.’ He would recite at 
the street corners, and, if the specimens here given of his 
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rhymes are poor enough, nothing could be better than his 
exordium : ‘Gather round me, boys, gather round me. Boys 
am I standin’ in puddle? am I standin’ in wet?’ And then he 
would proceed to ‘ St. Mary’ or ‘ Moses,’ his two masterpieces. If 
this type be not supernatural, it is as extinct as the fairies, and by 
this has well-nigh become material for folk-lore. The few 
prose-poems contained in the book are ingenious rather in con- 
ception than in execution. Butthe fancy is often so curious that 
you condone a slovenliness in the composition. What could be 
more weird than the vision of innumerable apes sitting upon 
a parapet eating precious stones out of the palms of their 
hands? ‘The stones glittered green and crimson, and the 
apes devoured them with an insatiable hunger.’ Mr. Yeats 
calls it the Celtic Hell, but whatever the mystic significance, 
the picture is most curiously invented. In conclusion Mr, 
Yeats writes the prose of a poet—incorrect often, but emotional 
always ; and scattered up and down the book are many pro- 
verbs and aphorisms, which might have been spoken by 
Solomon. Has not this Gaelic ditton (for ingtance) the true 
quality : ‘ The lake is not burdened by its swan, a steed by its 
bridle, or a man by the soul that is in him’ ? 


A NOTABLE REDSKIN 


A Life of Benito Juarez, By ULiIck R. BouRKE. London: 
Remington. 


This book has many defects, and some are rather exasperat- 
ing. Its explosive style reminds you of nothing so much as 
that other authority on Mexico: the tremendous Mayne Reid. 
Again, the eye must wander from text to foot-notes in the most 
wearisome fashion, more especially as Mr. Bourke does not 
hesitate to work off his asterisks in the middle of a sentence, and 
sometimes after an adjective. Nevertheless, he has compiled a 
thing to read, albeit that it forms rather a history of Mexicothan 
a biography of Juarez. At the outset he points the somewhat 
obvious moral that the early troubles of the independent 
Republic were largely due to the circumstance that Their Most 
Christian Majesties had excluded the Creoles not only from the 
administration, but even from the lowest ranks of the Civil 
Service. Still, the Bulgarians came to freedom equally un- 
trained for government; and therecan be no doubt that, but 
for the presence of a hardier element, the Spanish immigrants 
would have failed in Mexico as miserably as in Uruguay. 
They were saved from themselves by a vigorous native race 
which, even in its decline, threw back occasionally to the 
builders of the palace of Mitla. Juarez was a pure Indian of 
the Zapotec stock ; so apparently was Diaz, his best General and 
the present President ; Mejia, the only competent soldier on 
the Imperialist side, was a Redskin too. And history has few 
more curious lessons than the extermination of the Indian by 
the Anglo-Saxon, and his re-absorption of the Spaniards slack- 
baked by an enervating climate. 

The secret of Juarez’s success lay in his marvellous patience. 
Until close upon middle age he bided his time, as an obscure 
lawyer in a country town ; and, when a throw for power mis- 
carried, he invariably retired to his native Oaxaca, or even to 
New Orleans. No doubt he was favoured by luck: thus, at 
one crisis, he was led out to be shot, but he looked the guards 
in the face, and they grounded their muskets. Still he played 
a waiting game against that astounding adventurer, Santa Anna, 
with supreme nerve, and he could evenefface himself behind so 
poor acreatureas Comonfort. <A point that Mr. Bourke fails to 
elucidate is the exact source whence Juarez drew his political 
principles. His favourite author, you read, was Tacitus, and 
he studied constitutional law in general and English institutions 
in particular. But his earlier legislation—notably, the confisca- 
tion of the estates of the clergy—is modelled unmistakably on 
the procedure of the French Convention: a clue which Mr. 
Bourke might have followed up. However, the topic is not 
of supreme importance, since his strength scarce lay in 
rule. By driving the clericals to exasperation he was un- 
doubtedly responsible, in part, for the European interven- 
tion; and he rather increased than stayed the disorder of 
Mexican finance. Again, Mr. Bourke somewhat extenuates 
the unsettled state of the country after Maximilian had been 
removed, and he writes in uncritical superlatives both concern- 
ing Juarez and Diaz, his opponent for the Presidency. 
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Nevertheless, the Indian lawyer was undeniably great jn 
adversity ; otherwise, how could he have set Western Europe at 
defiance, and have outlived its wrath ? 

‘The Mexican Expedition, said Napoleon III., ‘was the 
most characteristic of my ideas,’ and he unwittingly spoke the 
truth. It originated in a squalid swindle—those monstrou; 
Jecker bonds; and long after Maximilian’s candidature had 
been broached, he foreswore all intention of interfering with the 
form of government. Yet a practical mind would have per- 
ceived, from the first, that the United States would never 
tolerate the sham Empire, and still less that secret project of 
the cession to France of Sonora and other districts in the 
north. In short, the affair was a blackguardly and futile intrigue 
masked by a phrase (‘the restoration of the Latin race’), and 
Earl Russell should have escaped the trap. There is this much 
to be said for him: that Sir Charles Wyke’s earlier reports 
made strongly for intervention, and that we had real grievances 
against Mexico as a whole, though the usurper Miramon, rather 
than Juarez, was to blame. Moreover, when Napoleon’s 
machinations stood confessed, our contingent promptly with- 
drew, and so we escaped being worsted by a ‘mere savage,’ 
For it must be confessed that if Juarez had but one 
course open, namely, to ‘lie low,’ he did not make a single 
mistake in that most difficult kind of statecraft. When 
the joint expedition arrived, he received it with affected wel- 
come, and offered the troops the healthiest quarters in the 
country. Thus he threw upon the French envoys the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of hostilities, nor were they able to 
achieve that end without a most outrageous breach of the Con- 
vention of Soledad. Moreover, when Forey shot prisoners, 
Juarez returned his captives without exchange, and when 
Bazaine authorised the brutal confra-gueril/la, Juarez would 
permit not even so much as forced contributions. How far his 
humanity derived from policy and how far from natural 
instinct were a question difficult to answer: enough that it 
contrasts most favourably with the absolute unscrupulousness of 
the invaders. Mr. Bourke duly quotes that unique proclamation 
of Forey’s : ‘Soldats! Vous n/’avez pas été vaincus & Puebla; 
et @ailleurs vous avez pris une noble revanche a Acalcingo. 
At the same time if the French concocted mendacious bulletins, 
they did drive Juarez well nigh out of Mexico, and the 
miserable collapse of the enterprise traces entirely to 
the incompetence of Maximilian. Of the President’s many 
rivals Santa Anna had, at least, a genius or fronun- 
ciamtentos. ‘My fixed system,’ he wrote, ‘is to be called, 
like a modest damsel, who rather expects to be desired 
than to show herself as desiring.’ But the Hapsburg was a 
laborious trifler who elaborated Court ceremonies when he 
should have been organising an army, and collected butter- 
flies in the midst of a revolution. There was not a single 
blunder that he did not commit, from his quarrel with Bazaine 
to the issue of that barbarous decree for the execution of all 
Mexicans found under arms. Mr. Bourke exaggerates some- 
what the military skill displayed by Juarez’s generals in the 
campaign of reconquest, which was, as a fact, little better than 
a military promenade ; still, their abstinence from loot speaks 
much for the President’s moral influence. With regard to the 
crowning act of the tragedy—the death of Maximilian—he 
holds, and rightly, that it was a necessity of State. Juarez 
would have connived at the Emperor’s escape, but, in a moment 
of weak-headed obstinacy, the man would not budge an inch ; 
and, at the last, had he been pardoned, the mob would have 
torn Juarez to pieces. Besides, those who jump for diadems 
are apt to land in the grave: more especially when, as in the 
Austrian’s case, they go forth upon a desperate achievement 
in the temper of a fetit maitre. 


THE SENTIMENTAL NATURALIST 


Pictures in Prose of Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble Life. Dy 
AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, B.A. London: Longmans. 


He that sets himself seriously to write up nature experi- 
ences a fatal temptation to keep in view of his readers by 
obliging them to see the effect upon himself of everything he 
describes ; so that you can now behold him with an innocent 
smile of pleasure upon his face, now with a thoughtful brow, 
and ever and anon with a suspicion of tears in his eyes. Each 
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elaborate picture in prose may be admirable after the manner 
of the accepted convention in such performances, but when you 
have read two or three of them there is no further surprise in 
store. Given the subject, you can tell beforehand exactly how 
it will be treated. This wearies the imagination, of course, as 
the eye would weary at a garden in which all the plots are laid 
out precisely after the same pattern, or at a play which always 
preserved the same scene. 

Adopting as their device the aphorism that Man is the inter- 
preter of Nature, these authors of prose pictures too often 
approach in spirit the expositor of a panorama, who, if his 
audience were blind, should then be in an exactly analogous 
position to his brother of the pen. But compared to the 
artist who has colour and line at his command, the writer of 
Jandscapes 1s at a great disadvantage, and he will tell you 
frankly enough that he does not attempt to compete with the 
painter. Nevertheless, he is constantly striving to transcend the 
limitations of his art, which is one demanding the greatest re- 
straint. He piles up adjectives for n> other object but an effect 
of sonority; he whelms you in details,’as if to convince you that 
it is your fault and not his that you do not see what he has in 
his eye; and he seldom fails to improve the occasion with 
the most sentimental reflections in the plain intention of 
reducing you to tears. Is it supposed that no remark can 
be trite which is directly inspired by nature? Is it legiti- 
mate to make the most commonplace observations in the 
most impressive manner, provided only that you have 
felt deeply what you say? How otherwise excuse a passage of 
this sort: ‘There was no moon, but it was a perfect night. 
High up in heaven hung Jupiter, a silver globe, and lower down 
burnt Mars the lurid just above a line of pines. Anda tide of 
trembling stars seemed to gather up to roof the span above me, 
closing in the glen to its very fringe as though it were the 
sanctuary of the world?’ If sucha screed has been written 
once it has been written a thousand times, and probably 
is but starting in life. It is what is called ‘fine writing :’ a 
matter which is evidently its own reward to every one who tries 
his hand at it. Kut simple diet is much more salutary for the 
reader, and he would rejoice to have more of the bailiff’s wife 
who said that her boy ‘ wouldn’t get into no trouble by hisself ; 
‘tis the other chaps as coyduckses him away’; and who 
‘excused herself for sending up bad eggs to th: House on the 
plea that “the hens were getting so very old ”.’ 

Mr. Trevor-Battye’s knowledge and love of nature for her 
own sake, mike the greater part of his Pictures in Prose very 
pleasant reading, and not less pleasant than instructive. All 
the same, he is by no means fre2 from the worst faults of his 
class. In his preface, which is more modest than lucid, he says 
that he has tried ‘not barely to catalogue facts as facts’ (the 
italics are ours), ‘but to mirror something of the many-sided life 
of nature where it beats through the seasons in this and other 
lands.’ It is, however, precisely where he restricts himself to 
his facts and forgets todo the other thing that you like him best. 
‘I have tried, too,’ he says, ‘to keep touch with an influence 
there is out of doors comparable with that of the beautiful in art, 
but deeper reaching, wider, finer—a star for a crimson lamp.’ 
Evidently this has nothing to de with facts, but everything with 
the stock-in-trade of—shall we say?—the sentimentalist. And 
Mr. Trevor-Battye can be sentimental ; diabolically so. If*A 
Child of the People’ is an illustration of the difference between 
the ‘star and the crimson lamp,’ then we are forced to prefer 
‘the beautiful in art,’ before what is comparable to it, ‘but 
deeper reaching, wider, finer.’ ‘Little Pete’ ought never to 
have appeared before the Br.tish Public : not even in a book of 
pictures from nature, where it is thought, perhaps, that any- 
thing may be allowed that is sentimental enough to bring tears 
to the eyes of the average British Matron. ‘This ‘ Child of the 
People,’ is almost enough in his own little person to damn the 
whole thing, and anybody chancing to read his story first might 
be excused if he refused to go further. We refrain from 
quoting, but if the book should reach a second edition, then 
ought little Pete to be taken out and quietly interred where he 
shall never be heard of more. We say this in the interest of 
Mr, Trevor-Battye’s many pleasant pages. He has observed 
nature closely and curiously, and when he is content to tell 
simply what he has seen after days and months and years of 
patient waiting and watching, he is intelligent and withal very 
good to read. 
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THE BLACK DEATH 


Lhe Great Pestilence (A D. 1348-9). By F. A. GASQUET, D.D. 
London: Marshall. 


‘Suave mari magno ; and there is somewhat of the agreeable 
in contemplating the plagues and earthquakes of the past— 
those Catilines and Borgias of nature—from the security of an 
age of public health and local boards. You turn the pages of 
your Thucydides, and admire the accuracy with which he 
records each symptom, as attested by three dozen qualified 
medical practitioners, of whom no two are agreed as to what 
precisely was the pestilence that devastated Athens. Or you 
peruse your Lucretius, or, it may be, your Defse, and consider 
how contemptible are our most violent modern epidemics of 
small-pox and influenza, and even cholera, compared to the 
diseases commemorated in the glowing verse of the one and 
the photographic prose of the other. Now, of all the desola- 
tions wrought upon the earth which the Psalmist invites us to 
behold, none has covered so wide a field and none has been 
so thorough, in all probability, as that induced by the mys- 
terious ailment to which in modern times has been assigned 
the horrible appellation of the Black Death. With the mys- 
terious and filthy East for its starting-point, westward the 
course of pestilence takes its way, borne on the tide of com- 
merce. The plague gains a footing in Europe; it storms 
Genoa and ravages Italy; thence it invades France, and 
finally effects a landing in England at Melcombe Regis 
in the July or August of 1348. Not much more than a year 
sees its work accomplished and its design achieved. But what 
a year! A year of hidzous boils and loathsome imposthumes ; 
a year of racking piins and raging fevers; a year of swollen 
bodies and blackened tongues: a year of thirst so torturing 
that ‘those who drank copiously experienced no more relief 
than those who drank but little ;’ a year of choked church- 
yards, of new burial grounds, of common pits for the dead; a 
year of stench anl putrefaction intolerable; a year in which 
‘nature sickened and each gale was death :’ a year, to sum up, 
wherein ‘the oblations of sacrifices had ceased, and from very 
hunger the devotion of priests was grown tepid; the buildings 
were falling to ruins, and the fruitful fields were barren ;’ 
wherein ‘was burying without sorrow and wedding without 
friendship and flying without refuge of succour ; for many fled 
from place to place because of the pestilence, but yet they might 
not escape the death.’ 

It is to this episode—one of supreme moment in English 
social and economical history—that Father Gasquet has 
devoted his excellent essay, in the compilation of which he has 
followed the only true method. He has collected, extracted, 
and arranged in order the original authorities, relying chiefly 
on the chronicles of the various dioceses. The effect from a 
purely literary point of view may be a little monotonous, for 
every chronicler has the same tale to tell, and the Register of 
Institutions at Norwich or Ely suggests no other inferences 
than he at Bath and Wells or Canterbury. But the very 
sameness of the facts recorded is the best possible proof, as 
Father Gasquet himself notes, of the veracity of the records, 
while the steady drip-drip of these facts from the waterspout, so 
to say, of every cathedral in England is calculated to make a 
deeper impression upon the reader's mind than the hasty 
torrent of the most impetuous rhetoric. When you learn 
that between June and September 1349 the Crown pre- 
sented to no fewer than six hundred and sixty vacant benefices, 
as against thirty-six during the same period of the preceding 
year, you begin to rub your eyes; and when you find that 
twenty-four parishes ceased to exist in Norwich, and that in 
East Anglia eight hundred parishes were vacant during 1349 
(seventy-seven being the average of the previous five years), 
you have an uneasy feeling that a plague like this is not to be 
trifled withal. In that same year, two hundred and twenty-two 
wills were proved in the Court of Hustings, twenty-two being 
the average number of the three preceding years. Parliament 
was prorogued because ‘the plague of deadly pestilence had 
suddenly broken out’ at Westminster ; and sixty-three incum- 
bents were instituted to vacant livings .in Derbyshire, the 
average being about five. Nor are the after-consequences of 
the plague less conspicuous or less appalling in their signifi- 
cance. The King’s taxes in Bristol fell from £245 to £1583 
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mills were vacant and forges idle all over the kingdom ; there 
was no one to reap the harvest, and no one to buy it when it 
was reaped ; pasturage that was let for 3s. 6d. was to be had 
for 20d. ; about a third of the land went out of cultivation ; the 
religious houses were in sore straits for money—even of Battle 
Abbey, it is recorded a year or two afterwards, ‘ multipliciter 
dilapidatur.’ No wonder. Half the clergy, both regular and 
secular, succumbed to the Death; and the population was 
reduced from some five millions to about two millions and a half. 

The landlord’s difficulty was, of course, the labourer’s oppor- 
tunity. Wages more than doubled. Tenants could name their own 
terms, and moved from place to place till they got them. The old 
land system broke up altogether, and tenancy on lease took the 
place of the common practice of farming by bailiff. Vain and 
futile were the attempts of Parliament to keep down wages by 
statute to the old figure : attempts, it should be noted, not so 
much prompted by a desire to aid the landowners as attribut- 
able to the fact that the landowners made the high wages an 
excuse for not paying taxes. Equally vain and futile were the 
legislative efforts made to detain the labourer to the soil: it 
was precisely his ascription to the glebe which he resented, 
and from which he was not slow to seize a chance of escape. 
Unlike his latter-day descendant, he preferred contract before 
status. But these matters cannot, meanwhile, be worked out 
here. They will be found clearly, if briefly, handled in Dr, 
Gasquet’s little work, together with such topics as the effect of 
the Plague upon religion, education, art, and the like. To his 
painstaking and commendable pages we therefore cordially 
and confidently beg to refer the reader. 


THE CONCLUSIVE METHOD 


Masters of French Music. By ARTHUR HERVEY. 
London : Osgood. 


Mr. Arthur Hervey, having an emotional outlook upon the 
world of music, writes about his emotion in a schoolboy 
style and with a schoolboy fashion of expressing his enthu- 
siasm. He is among those critics, indeed, who have views 
upcn this or that musical composition; and for the most part 
or at any rate more frequently than not, we are disinclined 
to join issue with him. We complain, however, that he 
gives so little justification for the faith that is in him. 
We are ready to admit that Philemon et Baucis is a 
‘ graceful and delicate litile score’; that the ‘little gavotte’ 
from A/ignon is ‘piquant’; that Safho is ‘unequal as a 
whole’; that Massenet’s Ze Cid contains ‘ delightfully charac- 
teristic ballet music’; and many another opinion expressed 
with delightful saivefé. But is this exactly the way to write 
criticism? How can you convince any reader, be his musica 
education what it may, that you are speaking a true judgment 
when that judgment is recorded without analysis or reason ? 
when it simply appears upon the page in its bare conclusion, 
the offspring of pleasure or dislike not thoroughly understood ? 
The failure of this, which may be called the conclusive method 
of criticism, is shown particularly in those passages from which 
the reader is inclined totally to differ. When an author’s un- 
proved opinion happens to agree with one’s own, one is 
naturally inclined to pass over the reasons which led him 
into conclusions the reasons for which are, as a matter 
of fact, clear to the reader. But when an author with equal 
complacency records unproved opinions that seem to require 
proof, the effect is more distressing. 

This, unfortunately, is Mr. Hervey’s consistent method : it is 
most patent in his essay on M. Saint-Saéns. He accepts 
this composer from the outset as one about whose transcendent 
merits there cannot be two opinions. With this large major 
premiss to fall tack upon, the rest is plain sailing. Everything 
that M. Saint-Saéns writes is accordingly labelled with its own 
appropriate laudatory epithet. Now, we happen to be among 
those to whom M. Saint-Saéns’s transcendent merits are very 
much a matter of opinion. He has, as it seems to us, exactly 
fulfilled the promise which might have been expected from 
Gounod’s chronicled opinion, and recorded, incredible as it 
may appear, with infinite complacency and satisfaction, by 
Mr. Hervey : ‘He could write at will a work in the style of 
Rossini, of Verdi, of Schumann, or of Wagner.’ Mr. Hervey’s 
shower of epithets in praise of this musician are accordingly 
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not a little distressing, unjustified as they appear by any full 
reasonableness. When Berlioz wrote criticism, if one did not 
happen to agree with him, one at least had the satisfaction of 
knowing the reason of his opinion, and of testing its sufficiency 
or its insufficiency. When Mr. Hervey, however, calmly records 
of Samson ct Dalila that it is ‘ one of the finest dramatic works 
produced by any French composer during the last five-and- 
twenty or thirty years,’ you feel that to deny it flatly is to butt 
your head against a stone wall, and yet that there is nothing 
left you but a flat denial. ‘A work like this,’ he continues, 
‘cannot be otherwise than the spontaneous outcome of a com- 
poser’s feelings, untrammelled by outward considerations.’ The 
tone is calm, even judicial ; but why it ‘cannot be otherwise? 
than this, in the face of the gallimaufrey of fine snatches of 
many fine styles—including a smooth surface of Paris Grand 
Opéra and Meyerbeer—of which this Biblical opera is com- 
posed, we find it as hard to discover as to trace the reason of 
most of Mr. Hervey’s conclusions. 

The book is chiefly distinguished, in a worthy way, by the 
accuracy of its historical facts. Mr. Hervey’s dates are con- 
vincing, and the order of the several compositions about which 
it is his pleasure to write appears to be altogether selected 
from trustworthy sources. But we fear that he has not the 
analytical mind which is necessary for the suitable record of 
an emotion or even a mere impression. He appears to know 
what he likes and what he dislikes, and in all cases expresses 
his inclinations with charming fervour. Occasionally one 
detects him in the utterance of the ordinary catchwords of a 
certain modern school—a school which doubtless had excellent 
reasons to give for its faith atthe time, but one whose catch. 
words have grown very tiresome. Cheap sneers at the expense 
of Rossini, extravagant outbursts of dogma in the glorifica- 
tion of Wagner, have become too stale to persuade one of an 
original emotion. It is time to reach to new points of view. 


‘T AINT NO SAILOR BOLD’ 


A True Relation of the Travels and Adventures of Mathew 
Dudgeon, Gentleman, Written by himself, and now for the 
first time printed. London ;: Longmans. 


This very entertaining book might easily be criticised in a 
manner unpleasant to the author but profitable for his instruction 
and reproof. Mathew Dudgeon’s spiritual ancestors were Daniel 
Defoe and the Princess Scheherazade ;: there is a strain of Hoff- 
mann blood in his breeding, and he has been under the influence 
of a maiden lady descended from Boccaccio in the direct line. 
By fits and starts, too, he fashions his walk upon the swagger of 
Benvenuto Cellin', and boasts in a sporadic falsetto that he is 
a deuce of a fellow and a fine fighter. He seems also to have 
read and remembered those tales of the terrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, which sailor-men home from the Spanish Main, where they 
had sailed mayhap under Blake or even Sir Cloudsley Shovel, 
would tell to the booksellers’ hacks: gulling the white-faced 
starvelings with tales of murder and marvel for the price of a 
noggin of rum. Or one might vary the strain and declare that 
Mr. Dudgeon has used what memory he had of the romances 
he read when he should have been at his school-books, and 
made them a setting for his verses: in order that he might 
escape the shame attaching to the trade of minor poetry—and 
indeed he had a good excuse, for your minor poet will publish, 
and Mr. Dudgeon’s verse is of the poorest; his muse is a 
harsh-tongued, loose-girt, shambling slattern. Or, to be done, 
there remains the suggestion that, being steadfast to see his 
name figuring in a bookseller’s list, in default of his own proper 
inventions and ingenuity, he has rehashed the tales he heard 
when he had scarce left his leading-strings. Mr. Dudgeon may 
(and will) have it cast in his teeth that long portions of his 
relation are not technique but ‘ singerie,’ that he struts in the 
garments which the men of old laid down to don the shroud, 
that, like the Celtic story-tellers, he begins his tale and, when- 
ever he reaches a pause, takes up the first formula, the first 
stereotyped incident that comes into his head. The scientific 
critic will doubtless label his narratives according to their 
‘ shape’ after the manner of the folk-lorist; and the impatient 
grubber into the past sensations of unpleasant women will cast 
aside one of the pleasantest books of the moment, snarling that 
the thing is hackneyed and ‘the old game.’ 
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Now, seeing that these remarks must be made, seeing that 
scores of maliciouslips are even now pouting to say them, let them 
be offered here in the friendliest spirit. Mr. Mathew Dudgeon 
may expect a very few minutes’ shrift from those whose dearest 
fiction is composted of the livers and lights of life. Not only may 
he look to be told that his manner is out of date. That excur- 
sion into the obvious is the first that the Gibeonites of letters 
can commit. He will also be told the lie that being half the 
truth is the hardest to fight. It will be said that his tale is as 
old, as mannered, and as stolen as his speech. But here we 
must distinguish. The 7rue Relation of the Travels and Perilous 
Adventures of Mathew Dudgeon is a frank and rather 
audacious essay in imitation: but for the most part the author 
ruffles so pleasantly under his borrowed plumes that we forgive 
him. ‘The slightest taste for picarooning forbids the comparison 
of the jay in peacock’s feathers. We like Mr. Dudgeon for his 
own impertinent sake, for the vital note he often touches, for 
the freshness of the breeze that blows across the Elysium he 
has built up from the wreckage of the past. What we cannot 
quite forgive him is the occasional lapse into the jargon of 
to-day. Sometimes he forgets his capital make-up and calls 
across the footlights in the vein of an actor whose lines have 
slipped from his memory : once or twice, indeed, you fancy that 
this ‘lovely liar’ is Dr. Joseph Parker, so worthy are his senti- 
ments of a pompous divine. But yielding to the enemy every 
point on which the enemy may direct an attack, the book 
remains a readable book, or, at least, a book to be read once : 
for the author’s mind is inwrought with the stuff he has woven 
into his work. He thinks generally as he speaks: and when 
his tongue falters over the patois it is that his wit has swerved 
from the cynosure of its devotion and the moon of its desire. 
The thing is a fustiche, and an extremely good pastiche, 
moulded and fashioned with care and spirit, not for those who 
cannot abide the pastiche whether it be good or whether it be 
ill-edone, but for such as know good work when they see it. 
After all, the winds that come to us in our dreams blow as 
freshly for the moment as the winds that breathe across the open 
meadows : and the deeds that the brain does for us, working 
upon shattered and half-inanimate recollections, stir the imagi- 
nation as vividly as the deeds the brain sets the hand to do in 
the daytime working only upon accidental events. 
Who’s for Barbary, then, and a fight with the Sallee rovers? 
And who would not be enslaved to a brutal Moor if he but 
might find the black-eyed Reyyain his army? We would even 
risk the certain death that follows a foiled escape to feel that 
after we were well to sea in the boat she had given us, ‘ stocked 
with dried bread, lentils, and rice,’ she had been found ‘with a 
dagger through her heart; but I never rightly came to know 
whether she did it with her own hand in the conflict of choice 
betwixt her father and her lover, or whether she had been be- 
trayed by the slave girl.’ And the heart beats high and strong to 
come upon such things, outside the Arabian Nights, as we find 
here ; ‘ Upon this, he threw certain magic herbs on a brazier of 
living coal, and repeated some incantations, when immediately a 
ship appeared, sailing without wind, until it stopped at the shore 
where they were. Then the Shiekh bade him depart with it, for 
it would carry him to the country of the Divs; and scarcely 
had he ceased speaking when he became a heap of dust.’ And 
this is good enough for most men who care little for imagining 
the convolutions of a female moral contortionist : ‘ Then I heard 
a mighty blow upon a stone at my feet ; my heart leapt to my 
mouth, for, indeed, the terrors I had gone through, and the long 
imprisonment, had somewhat wasted my mettle, and I had 
almost shrieked aloud when the stone, without further warning, 
disappeared.’ We all clamour to-day for new sensations, but 
what we rather desire is variations upon the old sensations. 
The adventures of Mr. Dudgeon give them. And the tales that 
the Spanish captive and the Kurdish slave and the widow of 
Damascus told him: there is magic in their very names, 
which we need not reveal here, and there is not a little magic 
in their words. Mr. Dudgeon’s thoughts are sometimes dull, 
and he has occasional faults of speech; the weakness, for 
nstance, that is betrayed in a rich, loose style. We take his 
onlie begetter’ for a young writer or a maker of practical 
jokes. But an expedition into the kingdoms of forgotten fiction 
which is something more than an inanimate panorama is a thing 
to be thankful for ; and we should have been even more thankful 
'f Mr. Dudgeon had conquered his itch for bad rhymes, 
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A LATTER-DAY CELSUS 
The Apology and Acts of Apollonius and other Monuments 07 


Early Christianity. 
Sonnenschein. 


By F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. London; 


To the literary style of Mr. Conybeare’s translations of some 
of the most ancient among the Acta Sanctorum, the critic may 
offer a tribute of ungrudging praise. To the theological student 
he has rendered a considerable service by translating from an 
Armenian original; for, as a rule (although the existing 
Armenian acta are for the most part translations of still more 
ancient Greek or Syriac texts), this version gives an earlier 
form of the narrative than any existing Latin or Greek or Syriac 
manuscripts—altered as these have been to suit the more 
orthodox faith of a recent age—now yield. 

At the same time, the flippancy of his criticisms even on the 
words of the Founder of Christianity and also on the work of the 
early Church, will do little to enhance his reputation. To read 
(pp. 23, 24) that the Christ who honoured the marriage at Cana 
and said, ‘What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder,’ made ‘ marriage an absolute bar to that new age and 
new life which he was about to inaugurate,’ is to feel moved to 
address this modern Celsus with the words of Festus to a wiser 
man. His attempt, moreover, to saddle the Founder and St, 
Paul with the responsibility of the world-alien character of the 
early Church (a note first struck in the Apocalypse under the 
stress of Neronian prosecution) betrays a profound ignorance 
of the meaning alike of the moral precepts of the first 
and the high philosophy of the second; but on this subject 
let it suffice to refer him to the new Master of Balliol. His 
palliation of the treatment meted out by the Imperial bureau- 
cracy to the early Church (pp. 283-288) is not only conceived 
in the worst taste, but, in so far as it has any truth at all, 
strikes the critic as an unacknowledged repetition (and 
perversion) of Professor Ramsay. Granting that there was 
much millenary fanaticism in the early Church ; granting that 
the Apostles dd break up ‘ many happy and united households’ ; 
granting that in the age of persecutions the Church turned 
somewhat too fiercely on the laws and usages of an unbelieving 
and corrupt society ; it is none the less proven that Christianity 
had yet the salt of the earth, and was the sole available hope of 
a society sick unto death of luxury and superstition. As Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has shown, it was the natural ally of the Empire, 
which grew stronger and not weaker in the alliance of Con- 
stantine with the Church. Further, with all the weakness of its 
saints, it gave a novel solace and an unaccustomed brightness 
to life in the provincial towns of the Empire whereunto the 
Government had naught to offer but new taxes and the 
gladiatorial games. 

But, indeed, Mr. Conybeare’s object in these translations is 
all-too plain. He lays all the stress he may on the Philistine 
fanaticism, the ignorance, nay the revengeful passions of the 
early martyrs ; and he is painfully anxious to make it clear 
that the orthodoxy of the first two centuries was the heresy 
of the third and fourth. Yet the masterly apology of 
Apollonius—which even himself (p. 29) thinks worthy of 
Marcus Aurelius—explains far better than the eccentri- 
cities of Thekla or Eugenia the reason why the Church, in 
spite of the fanaticism of its fifth monarchy men, yet beat 
the philosophers. It is at least worthy of note that in 
Apollonius’s defence there is not a word of the millenary dreams 
which Mr. Conybeare deems to have been the one note of the 
Church in the first ages. The parallel between Christ and 
Socrates, which this martyr draws, proves that the Pauline 
philosophy had borne fruit. And too much must not be made 
of the absence of formulated dogmas. Writers so divergent 
in their views as Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Mivart are yet agreed 
that the conception of a universal or Catholic Church is at least 
as old as the second century. -\nd to hark back to our author’s 
chosen ground, the theology of the Armenian Church, which 
for more than a thousand years has stood outside Greek and 
Roman orthodoxy, in no way supports the religious concep - 
tions which he and his friends would read into what may well 
have been accidental omissions on the part of dying men. 
Death-bed prayers are not—for obvious reasons—couched in 
the style of digests of canon law. 

A word on the worst blunder of all. On page 280 you 
read that the ‘death penalty’ was inflicted on Socrates by the 
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thirty tyrants of Athens.’ Is it not common knowledge that 

this judicial murder was a piece of revenge of the restored 
democracy on the tutor of Alcibiades? In these undenomi- 
national days it is fitting perhaps that an Oxford don should 
misunderstani his New Testament. But what will the under- 
graduate say to a fellow of University College who has so 
forgotten his Grote? 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Readers in search of engrossing narrative will find naught 
but disappointment in the new ‘Pseudonym, A S/udy in 
Colour (London: Unwin). The book, wich is signed ‘ Alice 
Spinner,’ and contains material enough for half a dozen good 
romances ; but for all that it is far less story than ‘study.’ The 
‘colour’ is supplied by the West Indian nigger, and, better 
handled, must have proved vivid and strong and picturesque. 
Even as it is, this writer succeeds in quietly suggesting the true 
character of the ‘coloured people’ more forcibly than novelists 
of experience and repute have done. For she is not solely con- 
cerned with Mr. Cabie’s quadroons ; neither does she regard 
the negro merely as the heroic servant dear to Mr. Page; nor 
is her attention wholly given to the folk-lore which appeals 
almost exclusively to Mr. Chandler Harris. Studying a set of 
fairly average types in their everyday life, and in their rela- 
tions to each other, as well as to their white masters, she has 
seen and appreciated their good and bad qualities alike: 
their inevitable cheerfulness, their hopeless dishonesty, 
their animal-lik2 fidelity, their amiable shiftlessness, their 
quick sympithy, their silly superstitiousness, their love of 
finery—the one incentive to work in a country where half the 
time food is to be had for the asking and clothes are mere 
superfluousness with the incurable conventions of caste by 
which they are governed—and, above all, their absolute morality, 
develops no such problems as enchant our Yellow Asters and 
our Sarah Grands, for they have reduced the sexual question to 
first principles, and observe but two conditions. As thus :— 
‘arter one confirmed, it offle sin to hab baby, ’cept you properly 
married’; and be it in or out of lawful wedlock, ‘I hope I 
nebber hab a black or dark chile to shame me.’ That is 
Justina’s highest ambition, and Justina is a typical ‘coon’ girl, 
whose social status depends upon the blackness of her own and 
her children’s pelts. The story of both Justina and Elita is 
that of half the women in the Islands. Tragic and hopelessly 
a-moral as it may seem to us, their installation as ‘ house- 
keepers’ to men of the ruling race is not held half so degrading 
of their own people as their appearance in church would be 
without the regulation ‘ church hat.’ 

The present critic has worn out the larger part of a lead pencil 
in scoring passages which show peculiar ignorance, illiterateness, 
or absurdity, in a one-volume novel called Zhe Hero of the 
‘ Pelican’ (London : Digby), by Percy de Lisle. A selection of 
some of these may throw light upon a subject, with which the 
educated public has little acquaintance : namely the ex'ra- 
ordinary badness of the novels which it is possible to write, 
print, and publish. The story is the record of a voyage in a 
sailing-vessel from Calcutta to Southampton some time in the 
late Fifties or early Sixties. Four intolerable passengers 
sailed in the wretched Pelican: an ill-tempered Colonel, a 
fat major, a slightly pious and very jocular lieutenant, 
and the narrator, who was the worst of them all; with 
a singularly incompetent captain and a mate who talked 
what is intendei for marine jargon, and constantly ejaculated 
‘Damn old Roper !’ whatever that may mzan. The bulk of the 
book consists of long and monotonously preposterous conversa- 
tion between these six, or some of them. There was also on board 
a ‘mysterious passenger,’ known as Mr. Syme, who had the 
good sense to stay in his cabin almost the whole of the 
voyage. The great event was an attack, during a calm, by a 
piratical junk. The pirates fired at the /e/ican, and 
the major and others shot at the pirates, though 
‘I, it is noted, ‘took no active part in the affair, 
beyond knocking over a Chinaman or two,’ until night fell, 
Then Mr. Symes, issuing from his cabin, proposed to save the 
ship from the doom which was inevitable as soon as the pirates 
should row alongside and board : though why they were expected 
to do so during the night, after neglecting so obvious a proceed- 
ing for many hours of the day, it is not easy to see. His offer 
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being accepted, he carefully constructed an infernal machine 
with dynamite, of which he had a good supply, and rowing out 
in a boat, blew the junk and all the pirates to glory. Therefore, 
‘I’ for many years considered him a great hero, and cherished 
the tenderest memory of him, until he turned out to have been a 
Fenian. It isa pleasure to meet with such an example of Mrs. 
Gamp’s favourite construction as this: ‘He grew sick,’ said 
the pompous Major, in a story many pages long, ‘ of the 
transpirent subterfuzes and specious promises which there 
app2ared to be n2 prospect of their ever being fulfilled.” ‘He? 
was a sei captain, and in consequence of his sickness he 
pointed to a church spire, and told his crew that he would not 
give atinker’s damn’ for them if they could not ‘knock it 
down in three broadsides. They fired one, and it was 
entirely destroyed. The point of the story was the 
extraordinary profanity of the sea-dog in question. Here is one 
of the comments made upon it: ‘the use of expletives was 
much more prevalent—having due regard for the increase of 
the population—in our grandfathers’ and fathers’ days than at 
present.’ ‘‘ Why,” grumbled Colonel Manby, “ what makes you 
incline to such opinion?”’ It was in this way that they talked, 
and the author is no better. ‘Committing the eviscerations of 
his fertile brain to paper,’ is an apparently facetious description 
of the employment of a ‘literary man.’ ‘The crew never 
trespassed beyond the bounds of good-will ex‘'ended towards 
them’; also, ‘ bilge-water’ lived in the ‘hold’ ; and when Mr, 
Symz2s said, ‘Say no more, sir, say no more,’ he was ‘un- 
consciously parodying a passage of our great bard.’ Can the 
author have been thinking of ‘Sigh no more, ladies’? We are 
so often told that Mr. Symes remains in ‘ Sybarite seclusion’ 
that we are persuaded that ‘ Sybarite’ has got mixed up with 
*Stylites’ in Mr. de Lisle’s recollections of his reading. It 
seems probable that he has never been afloat in his life, and 
it cannot but be news to him that the Clerkenwell explosion 
was effected not with dynamite but with gunpowder, and that 
the only person hanged for that crime was Barrett, who 
placed the barrel against the prison wall and fired it, for the 
specific purpose of breaching the wall and releasing the 
prisoners. 

The late Mr. W. Balestier’s Benzfts Forgot (London: 
Heinemann) is of all his writings the one best calcu'ated to keep 
his memory green. It has an interesting story, a strong plot, 
well-drawn characters, a stirring set of incidents ; and is worth 
regarding as a picture of life in Colorado. It has its bad points, 
however, and they are not of those that make for popularity. 
Thus, it is undeniably long-winded, and though the interests are 
pleasantly varied, there is a lack of sequence in their arrange- 
ment which annoys the reader and ruins the novel’s symmetry. 
Still, the heroine is a woman, and her fortunes up to a 
certain point are followed with the keenest interest. Then, 
however, you are taken away from her practically for ever, 
and invited to set your affections on Another. The men are 
not attractive: perhaps because they are true to life—in 
Colorado. They are certainly somewhat primitive in their 
passions, especially in their lust after picturesque revenge. 
At the same time they can’t be called children of nature, On 
the whole, this is a readable book—provided always that you 
know how to skip—and one in any case some miles ahcad of 
most among its kind. 


OLD AND NEW 


A little while ago, and there was no good life of Coleridge to 
be had. But in the spring of last year Mr. J. Dykes Campbell 
published Zhe Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
which he introduced in what is certainly the best biography of 
his hero at present in existence. That biography he has re- 
printed, and his Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London: Macmillan) 
can now be had apart from the Poetical Works. ‘It has been 
carefully revised,’ he says, for separate publication; and ‘though 
neither form nor scale has been materially altered, he has not 
‘hesitated to expand the narrative’ at need, nor to include such 
new facts as in the interval have come to light. He has dealt 
little in criticism: his aim has been to produce ‘a plain, and 
as far as possible an accurate narrative’ of the events of 
Coleridge's life ; a ‘something which might serve,’ he explains 
‘until the appearance of the full biography which is expected 
from the hands of’ Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge. In this aim 
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he has succeeded so well that his book, whatever the expected 
‘full biography’ turns out to be, will always have a value of its 
own, and will always be esteemed by the Coleridge student. It 
is possible to disagree with his conclusions —such as they are ; 
for your biographer is ever more tender to his biographee than 
to the cold outsider appears either explicable or wise. But it is 
not possible to be other than grateful to him for his facts 
(whose usefulness is increased by an excellent index) both new 
and old. 

In Zhe Poet of Poets (London: Elliot Stock), the new 
number in ‘ The Elizabethan Library,’ Mr. Grosart presents the 
public with a posy culled from the parterres of Edmund 
Spenser. As he says, the ‘Minor Poems’ would fill six 
such volumes as this one ; so he has had perforce to restrict 
himself to the love verses, and select from these alone. Here, 
then, are half a dozen numbers from ‘The Shepherd’s Year :’ 
three of the ‘Hymns ;’ the ‘Amoretti,’ full eighty-nine numbers 
strong ; the matchless epithalamy ; and the ‘ Prothalanioa ; 
together with the epistle dedicatory to ‘Coin Clout;’ and a 
brief extract from the poem itself which may tempt the 
modern reader to have at the whole thing, and is, therefore, 
commendable enough. ‘That, too, is the merit of the collection 
at large. People won't read Spenser nowadays: they do not 
feel his art, his moral is remote from them, they find him 
tedious and verbose, as Macaulay did before them. It may be 
however, that some few—it were not less idle than unreason- 
able to look for more —having lighted on this garland of love 
songs, may betake them to the enchanted garden of their birth, 
and so live happily ever afterwards. If any do, Mr. Grosart 
wi!l have laboured to better purpose than if any do not, though 
even then he will not have laboured in vain. 

The two volumes of Women of Let-ers (London: Bentley), 
by Gertrude Townsend Mayer, are made up of essays con- 
tributed to Zemple Bar. These have been revised and, in 
most cases, increased in bulk, and the result is highly satis- 
factory a‘ter its kind. There is no attempt at criticism: the 
personal adventures of the ladies is enough. The book, in 
fact, is meant to be informative and no more. It is written 
simply and with taste and discrimination. ‘The author’s first 
heroine is Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle : ‘Mad Madge’ to 
some, but to others a ‘wise, witty, and learned lady—a most 
virtuous, loving, and careful wife.” Among the rest are Lady 
Mary, Mrs. Delany (who nearly married John Wesley), Lady 
Anne Barnard, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford. These 
notable names were all well worth commemorating, and from 
beginning to end this book of their lives is made up of 
interesting and amusing matter. 

Sergt.- Major S. G. Noakes, described as ‘ the chief gymnastic 
instructor to the army,’ has compiled for ‘Dean's Champion 
Handbooks’ a Manual of Gymnastics (London: Dean), which 
tells you how to exercise with or without instruments, as dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs, rings, the trapeze, and what-not. The 
language is simple, the instruction practical, many illustrations 
make the various ‘turns’ patent to the meanest capacity ; 
and if you read in vain, then must your brain or your joints 
be too stiff for anything. The book is embellished with a 
p rirait of the author, who is figured as a model of manly 
strength. 

Mr. John Ashton’s compilations are always entertaining after 
their kind, and his Varia (London : Ward and Downey) is no 
exception to the rule. It is paste-and-scissors work, of course ; 
but even that has to be done. Also, Mr. Ashton has a good 
eye for interesting subjects; and in his present collection he 
ranges from ‘Queen Dick’ to the Theatre called after Skelt, 
from Benvenuto to the church at Greenstead—the church with 
the nave of split trees—from the offspring of Princess Anne 
and ‘ Est-il Possible’ to the musician which entered, with so 
many other sorts and conditions of men, into the composition 
of Mr. Pepys. In S¢. Ronan’s Well (London: Nimmo), the 
last number but one i1 the ‘ Border Waverleys’, the etchings 
are done by Messrs. W. Hall, Boucher, and others, the designs 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., A. Forestier, and R. Macbeth ; 
those in Redgauntlet, the issue for March, are the work of 
divers hands—Messrs. James Orrock, W. Hall, Boucher, the 
late Sam Burgh, Sir James Linton, and others. We have 
also received the Zemfest, being the first volume of ‘The 
Temple Shakespeare,’ published by Messrs. Dent and Company 
in neat form at a shilling each instalment; Prose ef Milton 
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‘Lonion: Scott), selected ani edited by Dr. Garnett, being 
the latest volume of ‘The Scott Library’; Bishop Light- 
London: Macmillan), being a reprint from The 
Quarterly Review, with a prefatory note by the Bishop of 
Durham; a popular edition of How to be Hippy though 
Married (London: Uawin); and Bourne’s Handy Assurance 
Directory for ’94, edited by William Schooling. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
A Devoted Coufle. J. Masterman. Bentley. 3 vols. 
Adventures in Algiers of Mathew Dudgeon. Longmans. 
A Queer Honeymoon. H. Dew. Hayman. 
Dorothy's Double. G. A. Henty. Chatto. 3 vols. 
In Cupid's College. Mabel Hart. Hurst. 3 vols. 
Needs Must. A S.C. Young. Osgood. 


Th: Best of Her Sex. Fergus Hum» W.H. Allen. 2 vols. 

Tne Man in Black. Stanley J. Weyman. Cassell. 

Tae Shibbaleth. Mrs. Vere Campbell. Ward and Downey. 

The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine. A. Sergeant. Heine- 
mann. 2 vols. 

Zambia, the Detective. Weadon Hill. Chatto, 

VERSE 

Brand. Henrik Ibsen. Heinemann. 

Death and the Plougiman’s Wife. William Strang. Lawrence. 
1032S. 

TRAVEL 
Through Turkish Arabia. H.S. Cowper. W.H. Allen. 18s. 
BioGRAPHY 

A Life of Archbishop Laud. ‘ Romish Recusant.’ Kegan 
Paul. 15s. 

A Life of Benito Juarez, U.R, Burke. Remington. 

Bishop Lightfoot. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Charles Ill. of Naples. St. Clair Baddeley. Heinemann, 
19s. 6d. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the Venetians. A. Robertson. 
Low. 65, 

James the First of Aragon. F. D. Swift. Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Munro. J. Bradshaw. Clarendon Press. 2s, 6d. 

Women of Letters. G.T. Mayer. Bentley. 

THEOLOGY 

Sacerdotalism. W.J. Knox-Little. Longmans. 6s. 

The Second Book of Kings. Archdeacon Fanar. Hodder, 
7s. Od. 

Why we are Churchmen. H.H.Oldham. Rivington. 2s. 6d, 

MISCELLANEA 

A History of Mathematics. F.Cajori. Macmillan. 

Bunyan’s Characters. Second Series. Alexander White. 
Oliphant. 

Book-Prices Current. Vol. VII. Stock. 27s. 6d. 


Electricity and Magnetism. E.J. Houston. Whittaker. 33. 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. J. Greaves. Cambridge University 
Press. 55. 

Elementary Metal Work. 

Essays in Historical Chemistry. 
8s. 6d. 

Fifty Breakfasts. A. K. Herbert. 

Hume, with Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Macmillan. 5s. 


C. G. Lelard. Whittaker. §s. 
T. E. Thorpe. Matmillan. 


Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
T. H. Huxley, 


Junius Revealed. H.R. Francis. Longmans. 6s. 

Military Music. J. A. Kappey. Boosey. 

Object Lessons in Botany. FE. Snelgrove. Jarrold. 2s. 6d. 
Pictures from‘ Punch? Vol. 1. Bradbury. 

Prose of Milton. Edited by Richard Garnett. Scott. 1s. 6d. 


Rambles in Books. C. ¥. Blackburn. Sampson Low. 15s. 

Recollections of a Long Life. John Stoughton. Hodder. 6s. 

Scottish Land Names. Sir Herbert Maxwel!. Blackwood. 

The Temple Shakespeare. Vol. 1. Dent. Is. 

The Law of Bills, Cheques and J.0.U.s. J. W. Smith, 
ham. ts. 6d, 
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The Devil's Pronoun. F. F. Robinson, Reeves and Turner. 
3s. 6d. 

The Flowering Plants of Western India. A. XK. Nairne. 
W.H. Allen. 7s. 6d. 

The Primeval Savage. W.G. Smith. Stanford. 103. 6d. 

The Reports of Cases. John Mews. Sweet. 

The Speeches of W. E. Gladstone. Vol. 1X. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton and H. J. Cohen. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

The Street of Human Habitations. ®.S. Lineham. Chapman. 

The Trees of Commerce. W. Stevenson. Rider. 33. 6d. 

Wild Fowzrs in Artand Nature. Part. 1. J.C. L. Sparkes 
and F. W. Burbidge. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisemerts and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or fcr 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


TRE 





NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


Notes. In the Basement. By H. B. Marriott 
A Short Way with Anarchists, Watson. 

‘Parliamentary Dupes.’ Correspondence :! 

King Croker. Hans Von Biilow, 

The Positivist at Bay. Fragmeita. 

Selous 7. Labouchere. Tragical Romance. 

A Necessary of Life. Mind and Body. 


The Mythology of Parsifal. 
The Dissolution. 

* Progressive Art.’ 

The Asymptote. 


esmahago Abroad, 


I 
Novels ani Tales. 
Kor 


Martin Marprelate. The Land Difficulty. 
The ‘ Dreadful Trade’ Again, Old and New. 
* Huel Wherry,’ Books of the Week. 


A Russian Prince on India. By Karl 
Blind, 





Foreign Books at Foreign Prices, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 

And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 
“SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease’ Germs. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 
Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. 








DANIELS’ 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE FREE, 


ur 7s. 6d. collection of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the following 

Our 7s. 6d llect f Ch Vegetable Seed t he foll g 

liberal assortment, all of finest stock and best growing quality: carriage 

free on receipt of remittance :— 

4 pts. Peas, for succession t oz. Onion, White Spanish 

1 pt. Beans, Broad 1 ,, Parsnip, Hollow-crowned 

1 ,, Beans, Kidney and Runner 1 ,, Turnip, Snowball 

2 0z, Cress, best plain I ,, Spinach, Summer 

2 ,, Radish, Long and Turnip 1 ,, Mustard, White 

1 ,, Carrot, Intermediate 1 pkt. Cucumber, Long Ridge 

Also fair-sized packets of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccoli, Beet, Borecole, 

Sprouts, Celery, Leek, Tomato, Parsley, Marrows, ete, 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

638., 42S., 31S. 6d., 21s., 12s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. gd., carriage free, 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with Coloured Plates, free to customers 
of 55. and upwards, 





DANIELS BROS, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, NORWICH. 
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‘Wonderfully popular.’ 
ilobe, 
‘The most brilliant of the weekly reviews.’ 
Graphic, 
‘The cleverest of politico-literary weeklies.’ 
World, 
‘The ablest and most fearless of the weekly journals.’ 
Manchester Courier, 
‘The cleverest and most readable of the Tory news- 
papers.’ Truth, 
‘Our brilliant contemporary, under the exceedingly 
able editorship of Mr. W. E. Henley, is doing excellent 
work in the cause of good government and good 
literature.’ St. James's Gazette. 


EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SINPENCE, 
THE 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A RECORD AND REVIEW. 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, POLITICS, AGRICULTURE, FINANCE, SPORTS, 
{nd other Topics are treated by Eminent Writers. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE :— 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

R. L. STEVENSON, 
LHOMAS HARDY. 

A. C. SWINBURNE, 

|}. M. BARRIE. 

Hon. GEO. CURZON, M.P. 
JOSEPH PENNELL, 

GEO. WYNDHAM, M.P. 
JAMES PAYN. 

sig FREDERICK POLLOCk. 
J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
Sir H. MAXWELL, M.P. 
HUGH HALIBURTON, 


VERNON BLACKBURN, 
GREENE PASHA., 
Cartain MAUDE, late R.F. 
Proressor PRINCE. 
Professor ELLIOTT. 
KENNETH CORNISH. 
H. D. LOWRY. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. | 
STEPHANE MALLARME. 
PAUL CUSHING 
CHARLES MURRAY. 
HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
T,. W. RUSSELL. 3.P. 
GEORGE MOORE. 


JOHN O'NEILL. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

G. BARTRICK BAKER, KARL BLIND. 

GILBERT PARKER. ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir W. G. SIMPSON. FRANCIS WATT 

Proressor VAMBERY. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, MP. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY., Dr. RICHARD GARNELT. 

H. G. PARSONS. S. STEPNIAK. 

Lavy JEUNE. GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 

H. D. TRAILL. H. S$. G EVERARD, 


W. M. ACWORTH. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
HAROLD FREDERIC, R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
GEORGE FLEMING. Rev. Dr J. G. MCPHERSON, 
Dr. JOSEPH BELL. J. STUART. 

LLOYD SANDERS. HERBERT STEPHEN, 
MATTHEW MACFIE, EUSTACE BALFOUR. 

Sir F. J. GOLDSMID. rHet AUTHOR OF $! FO'C’S'LI 
1. W. VERITY. YARNS. 


WILFRED POLLOCK, W. B. YEATS 
G. S. STREE'! Mur. JAS. DARMESTETER, 
Rev. H. C. BEECHING, tc, etc, etc, 


THE 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 


Can be had or ordered at all Railway Bookstalls. It is also 
on sale at most of the Principal Newsagents, or from the 
Chief Office, 1155 FLEET STREET, LONDON; and Branch 
Office, 68 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER is a valuable medium for reaching 
the wealthy and cultured classes. 


Terms for Yearly Subscription (post-free). 
Payable in advance. 

United Kingdom . . . . » £1 6 0 
Abroad ., ° . » “a ‘ » 110 4 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be ordeved for Six Months at 
half the above rates. 


All Communications should be addressed to the London Office. 
Cheques and Drafts payable to JOHN DOUGLAS. 
NOTICE,.—Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 7H/ 


NATIONAL OBSERVER, the Publisher would greatly esteem any 
communications addressed to him at 115 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal P ” of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSL rorngieme JAVA 
Every ( supers fora Tropi ‘al Vo vas 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 P. al 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





(LIMTD. ) 


| Mall East, S.W. 
st Pall 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. a 
F. GREEN & CO.. and Head vg a 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | OS™“ 


Fo r passage ap} ply to the latter firm, at 5 FENC . RCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 


Vanagers { 





Hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


W cngton Hotel, 


Mount E: 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
tle leading Nobility and Geuny, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 


elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting: 


south aspect; 
wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 


room, Cusine, 
tables; large d 


magnificent scenery ; 
English and F ry nch; 
lairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, 


Proprietor, 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 


LILIUM AURATUM 


! 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms. Planted now will bloom splendidly 
during the Summer and Autumn. 


FINE SELECTED BULBS. 


12 for 4s. gd., 6 for 2s. 6d., 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 
12 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., or 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 21s, 
All carriage free for cash with order, 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


= Amateur's Packet, 


CONTAINING: 


or 25 for 8s. 6d 


25 for 1¢s. 





Ei ig hte beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
( on of lovely flowers in the open garden, as follows :— 
Ast er, a oicest double Nasturtium, Empress of India 


Calliopsis Drummondi 
Candytuft, Empress 
Collinsia bicolor 

( larkia integrepe tala rosea 


Night-scented Stock 

Phlox Drummondi grandiflora 
Poppy, New Shirley 

Scarlet Linum 


Godetia, s} le ndid mixed Stock, finest double 
Helichrysum, choice mixed Sweet Peas, mixed 

Le ptos iphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 

Mig nonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 


Tv 1e above splendi id col 

‘two for 4s. gd. 

Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
iene mn, 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 1§s., and 21s. each, 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers, 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 


llection, with cultural directions, post free 2s. 6d., 


2%. OG.5 Sh 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


4s FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric Light throughout, Moderate t ariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 





ROSES—HYBRID PERPETUAL 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A splendid collection, inclu a all the most beautiful and po P ular vari ieties, tr 
to name. Fine Dwarfs or Bu , trimmed ready for planting, per doz, 5s. éd. 3 
§ for 3s.; or 25 for 1os. Extra pron e sorts, including Gloire de Dij on, per doz., 
7s. 6d.; 6 for 4s.3 or, 25 for 14s. All carriage free for « cheque or P.O.O, 





DANIELS BROS., 


Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 





SLOAN & SON, 


Remowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 





Elntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. 


Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


signature, thus: 





Lag Merrie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





Players Original Navy Cut. 


“e. . , 
ep, of 


eo, = 
- Cewergsaene i 





Sold only in 1 08. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 0s., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a littie, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz , 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
































‘LieBia COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 

















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 


LF 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE EC. 








LUXURIOUSLY 
COMFORTABLE 
EASY CHAIRS 





te aty te 


The Sheridan Chair 
An exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. 





NOVELTIES iN 


MAPLE & CO“... 


LIMITED FURNITURE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON Wo geass 
The Largest and Most Convenient We a i Wi NNN Ny 
Furnishing Establishment in the World <n@ i 


EASY CHAIRS Oy. RS 1 

















COMFORTABLE CHAIRS (ff) \ g 
EASY CHAIRS oe | ii} a 
Mines nieay empertsfuy Cats, 

Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- SSS SS 


tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved Romshéo Bookcase 


mediate delivery. The Largest Selection «/ comfortable wie ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 


Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 
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